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Picture of a man who lost a fight 


| —higher accident costs 


| —higher maintenance and 
operating costs 


| —adverse public relations 


Let the National Safety Council's new driver training film “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
help you show your city drivers how to do their jobs more easily and safely 


35mm sound slide film version available to members at ...$20.50 
16mm sound motion film version available to members at. . $52.00 


Running time 14 minutes both versions 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1], III 


Please Send Copies of “SMOOTH OPERATION” 

[| 35mm Sound Slide Film. ...$20.50 (| 16mm Sound Motion Film. .$52.00 
To the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 

NAME — TITLE 


COMPANY “ya ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 











PORTSMOUTH, VA., POLICE CHOOSE 
HARLEY-DAVIDSONS FOR TIGHT TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Nine Harley-Davidsons equip the Portsmouth police department for any emergency. Motorcycle squad includes (from left 


to right) Officers Joyner, Anderson, Sawyer, Davis, Sgt 


Also shown (standing) ore Harley-Davidson dealer F. C. Bew, Lt 


VERYONE knows Portsmouth, Virginia, is a 
hub city for East Coast naval activity. As a 
result, it must cope with heavier-than-average 
traffic problems. That’s why city officials depend 
on easy-handling Harley-Davidson police motor- 
cycles to provide tight traffic control and efficient 
mounted police service. In fact, they specify these 
fleet, powerful machines exclusively. Seven late 
model solo Hydra-Glides and two Servi-Cars equip 
this safety-minded city for general patrol — or 
emergencies. 
Your city, too, can meet the challenge of in- 
creased traffic problems . . . provide efficient law 


Berry, Officers Whitehurst, Ashcroft, L. Morgan and G. Morgan, 


Smith and Chief of Police L. C. Warren. 


enforcement . . . build outstanding records of 
traffic safety. Insist on Harley-Davidson police mo- 
toreycles. They're rugged and dependable — built 
fo. economical and effective use. Fast acceleration, 
effortless steering and oil-cushioned comfort are 
among the many features that make them the 
first choice of thousands of police chiefs and traffic 
safety directors throughout the nation. Ask your 
dealer for complete information. For valuable 


booklet, “More Effective Police Power.” write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





POLics 


Motorcycles | 
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Famous 
WEED V-BARS 
Now Available for 


eM 


Mel ul ll 


SAFETY AWARD WINNERS 
WIN WITH WEEDS 


Eleven out of fifteen bus lines which 
won safe operation awards use WEED 
Tire Chains—ten use WEEDS exclusively. 
Safety records such as these are no acci- 
dent. They are the result of thinking, 
planning, and acting. And now is the 
time for you to act. Order your tire 
chains and repairs from your nearby 
WEED distributor. 

WEED Tire Chains are America’s first 


A¢Cco In Business for Your Safety 


tire chains. They continue first in ad- 
vance research, first in field testing, 
and first in design. WEED V-BARS are 
available for light trucks; WEED BAR- 
REINFORCED for heavier vehicles. For 
safe winter driving and long mileage, 
you can’t beat WEED Tire Chains. 

Get your vehicles ready to move re 
gardless of snow or ice. See your WEED 
CHAIN distributor now. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Sen Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ERRY CHRIST- 

MAS! It’s just 
a simple wish, noth- 
ing frilly about it. It 
sums up in two 
words the lilting 
laugh of a curly- 
headed tot struck by 
the wonder of it all, 
and the tired smile 
of a parent, worn 
with work and care 
the years. It spells out 








and the burden of 
volumes of love and it conveys just a 


friendly thought. It all depends on who 
says it and how they mean it—Merry 
Christmas. They're wondrous words with 
magic in their meaning. 

Two thousand years ago in a cave in the 
Judean hills, a Child was born and with His 
coming was born a new day and a new 
philosophy of living—one that we ofttimes 
forget in the hurry-scurry of the holiday 
season. We would do well to remember 
the why of Christmas. It has deeper mean- 
ing for all of us engaged in the work of 
accident prevention than a mere occasion 
for family get-togethers, the groaning board 
or the exchange of gifts—all material 
things. 

We—in safety—are putting to work the 
very essence of that philosophy born 20 
centuries ago, for our work in the business 
of accident prevention is just practical 
Christianity 

For all of you who read these lines, the 
words ‘Merry Christmas’’ have a deeper 
spiritual meaning than just a hackneyed 
greeting. If—by your efforts—-someone has 
been helped, you will have found the inner 
peace that makes Christmas different. James 
Russell Lowell said it well in these lines 
from “The Vision of Sir Launfal’’—''The 
Holy Supper is kept, indeed, in whatever 
we share with another's need. Not what 
we give, but what we share. For the gift 
without the giver is bare.” 

In this spirit, all of us at the National 
Safety Council would have those candles 
on PuBLic SAFETY’s cover burn brighter for 
you than candles ever did before. That 
Christmas, 1952, may bring peace on earth; 
that it may see the peoples of the earth 
joined in a brotherhood of man, under the 
Fatherhood of God; that you and yours may 
have security and safety; that yours be a 
Merry Christmas, followed by a bright and 
prosperous New Year—that is our wish 
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Mil Tones 


ao those who are upset by a feel- 


ing that things aren't what they 


used to be, the National Safety Coun 
cil has this reassuring word: unusual 
accidents are going on just as usual! 


In fact, the Council is able to report 
that odd accidents not only are con- 
tinuing to happen, but they are hap- 
pening in the same old ways 


The Council's annual roundup of 
freak sque aks shows that in 1952 ani- 
mals were still shooting people and 
causing traffic crashes folks still 
were falling fantastic distances out of 
windows and down cliffs, and walk- 
ing away from the accident and 
safety experts were still getting hurt 
doing what they tell other people not 
to do. For example 


Julius Monroe was awakened from 
his sleep in Baltimore, Md., by a sharp 
pain in his right hand. He looked 
over to a chair, and there was his pet 
rabbit moodily staring down the sights 
of a .22 caliber rifle. Monroe char- 
itably figures the rabbit hit the trigger 
accidentally 

But a pig in Lueneburg, Germany, 
had a clear motive of self defense for 
shooting a butcher who was trying to 
kill it. As the butcher knelt beside 
the pig to finish loading his gun, the 
pig sprang up and struck the trigger 
with a hind leg. The butcher was shot 
through the knee 


You can imagine the surprise of 
Mr. and Mrs. Milo R. Ewing of Den 
ver when a 1300-pound cow landed 
kerplunk on the roof of their car as 
they drove along. The bovine bomb 
shell had escaped from the stockyards 


and, fleeing from two cowboys, leaped 
off an overpass onto the Ewing car. 
Casualties: one dead cow, two fright- 
ened and banged-up people, and a 
badly battered car. 

Each year a bumblebee cracks up an 
auto—not by driving it, but by buzzing 
the driver. This year it happened in 
Elko, Nev., and the victims were Ru- 
dolph Kosic, his wife and his mother 
Kosic did what came naturally when 
the bee flew in. He swung at the in- 
truder, forgot to steer, and the car 
turned over three times 


UT while rabbits and pigs and 
bees were causing accidents, a 
dog saved a child from serious injuries 
in a five-story fall. Six-year-old Louis 
De Rosa slipped while playing in a 
hallway of his family apartment in 
New York City and fell down a stair- 
well. Five floors below he landed on 
the back of a German Shepherd dog 
named Prince. Neither dog nor boy 
was hurt badly. 

But the champion distance faller in 
1952 was 10-year-old Kenneth Wright, 
Jr., of Compton, Calif. Kenny was 
playing on top of a 1,500-foot cliff 
near Lake Arrowhead when he 
slipped. He fell 200 feet virtually 
straight down, landed on a nearly ver- 
tical rockslide, rolled and tumbled 
down the slide for 1,000 feet, then 
took another long drop and roll be- 


<i ph. Theat 


fore reaching the foot of the cliff. He 
didn’t break a bone. A real hardy kid. 


Here's a tip for aggressive auto- 
mobiles: when you hit Joe Strauss’ 
car, duck! For it hits right back. The 
Strauss car was struck as it made a 
left turn in Indianapolis. It rolled 
with the punch into the path of an- 
other car. This second impact sent the 
Strauss car around in a full circle, and 
it crashed resoundingly into the rear 
of the auto which had struck it in the 
first place 


A cheering note in the generally 
grim traffic situation is a noticeable 
trend toward hardier pedestrians. In 
Portland, Ore., a sturdy jaywalker 
dashed through a busy intersection 
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against a red light, smacked into a car 
driven by Kenneth E. Phillips, demol- 
ishing the radio antenna, and kept 
right on going—a hit-skip pedestrian! 
And in Atlantic City, 240-pound 
Dominick Ianscoli merely laughed 
when an auto struck him, shook hands 
cordially with the driver and helped 
him push the car to a garage, where a 
mechanic estimated it would cost $300 
to fix up the bashed-in radiator. 
Things looked a little rugged for 
Air Force Capt. Fred C. Seals of Dal- 
las, Tex., when he fell out the wide- 
_ door of a mile-high C-46 cargo 
plane as the plane lurched violently 
in bad weather while dropping sup- 
plies to G.I.’s in Korea. But just as 
he struggled desperately to pull the 
ripcord of his parachute, the plane hit 
an air pocket, dipped sharply down- 
ward and scooped the plunging air- 
man neatly back aboard through the 
same door he had used as an exit 


Also surprised and grateful was 
Flier Joe Wardle, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, at the way his forced landing 
turned out. Heading for an open 
highway and an emergency landing 
when his single engine died, Wardle 
pulled up the nose of his small plane 
preparatory to touching ground. He 
felt the wheels hit and sat there wait- 
ing for the plane to stop rolling. In- 
stead, it continued briskly down the 
road. Perplexed, he peeked out and 
was understandably astonished to dis- 
cover the plane had landed astride a 
moving auto. The driver of the car 
was surprised too. Nobody was hurt, 
little damage done. 


—— Motorman Albert J. 
Cooney of Philadelphia can’t be 
blamed too much if he looks the 
other way the next time he has a 
chance to play good Samaritan. Cooney 
saw flames shooting out of a house, 
stopped his trolley car and turned in 
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a box alarm. He continued his run 
and three minutes later met the fire 
truck as it raced to the fire he had 
reported—met it headon. Five firemen 
and three trolley passengers were in- 
jured 

Mrs. Irene Collins, of Johnson City, 
N. Y., was in a hurry to get home. So 
when a standing freight train blocked 
her way, she started to crawl under 
one of the cars. The train started up 
Mrs. Johnson flattened herself out on 
the ground and lay motionless between 
the rails while 25 cars rolled slowly 
over her. She wasn’t injured, but she 
was late getting home, after all 


r is probable that no one has ever 
seen a train go past from a closer 
vantage point than George Thomas 
of Jeffersonville, Ind. Mr. Thomas 
stalled his car on a railroad track just 
as a fast train bore down on him. The 
train struck the car at 65 miles an 
hour. It sheared off the entire front 
of the auto neat as a pin, but didn't 
do a thing to the car from the wind- 
shield back. In fact, the windshield 
didn’t even get a scratch. Neither did 
Mr. Thomas. 

Some experts say television can be 
harmful to youngsters. They're telling 
Johnny Carmichael! Five-year-old 
Johnny was watching some acrobatic 
dancers on the Carmichael TV set in 
Newmarket, N. H., decided to try a 
few of those fancy steps himself, 
slipped and broke his hip. Without 
a sponsor, too! 

Very few people are complaining 
these days that they are overloaded 
with dough. But it literally happened 
to baker Rufus Franklin, of Atlanta, 
Ga., when 70 pounds of the stuff 
slipped from a mixing table, fell on 
his foot, fractured a bone. 

The cleanest boy in all Indiana on 
the evening of September 12 was 
three-year-old Michael Cannon, of EI- 


wood. That was the day Mike climbed 
into the family washing machine just 
before his mother started to do the 
laundry. She turned on the motor and 
was startled to hear loud and sudsy 
screams. Mike was rescued—undam- 
aged but alarmed, and abnormally 
shiny for a boy of his age. 

Have you «ver had anyone almost 
talk an arm off of you? Mrs. John 
Ayers of Memphis, Tenn., almost did 
it to herself. Chatting animatedly to 
a friend over the phone, she flung an 
arm in an emphatic gesture, hit the 
corner of a desk, and broke a bone. 

Robert Moses, of Brockton, Mass., 
had one consolation when his truck 
ripped through nine highway posts, 
rolled over on its side, and lay there 
quietly. It could have been worse. 
The truck was loaded with dynamite! 


CF a highway near Meridian, 
Miss., Mrs. G. D. Middleton 
saw something fall from a station 
wagon traveling ahead of her. She 
picked it up, figured the people in the 
station wagon would eventually miss it 
and want it back, and took off to over- 
take them. She had a time doing it, 
too, for the couple in the station wagon 
thought the pursuing driver just wanted 
to play games. Mrs. Middleton finally 
caught up, after a 15-mile chase, and 
returned the lost object. And was the 
couple in the station wagon ever glad 
to get it back, practically undamaged. 
It was their two-year-old son! 

Many a disappointed diner will ap- 
plaud the way young Miss Nickolop- 
oulos, of Chicago, handled a man who 
served her an unsatisfactory meal. She 
ate it under protest, then took careful 
aim and slugged the server with a 
bottle. It was her nursing bottle, and 
the guy she slugged was her father, 
Tom Nickolopoulos. He was fixed up 
at the hospital for a cut eyebrow and 
went home to dope out a tastier feed- 
ing formula. 
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HE average patient can expect to 
wait a while when he drops in 
to see a doctor without an appoint 
ment. But Gus Smith found not one 
but a group of doctors actually spring 
ing to attention when he dropped in on 
them in St. Louis one day. Gus, a 
maintenance man, made his entrance 
via a glass ceiling in the City Hospital 
ind landed on a conference table sur- 
rounded by physicians 
Safety hats ordinarily prevent ac- 
idents. But not the one worn by a 
civilian operator of a crane at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard in New Hamp- 
shire. The operator leaned out of the 
crane to shout at a fellow worker far 
below. His safety hat fell off and 
struck the man on the ground, injuring 
his nose 


Waco, Tex., was proud of its shiny 
new accident investigation car as the 
safety auto made its first official trip 
It wasn't long before the car ran into 


an accident, all right—its own. Swerv- 
ing to miss a taxicab, the safety car 
banged into the auto of retired Fire 
Chief Jim Meers. The safety crew 
Patrolmen Joe Rodriguez and Sam 
Abay—tore the seals off the new first 
aid kit and treated themselves for 
minor injuries 


LIFF GILL, operations manager 

‘ of radio station KBIG in Los 
Angeles, won't forget Washington's 
birthday in 1952 for a long time 
That was the day he was (1) elected a 
director of the L. A. chapter of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and (2) slipped 
in his bathtub and broke two ribs. 

Yes, things are still quite normal in 
the odd accident world. In fact, the 
only tried and true member of the 
freak squeak cast who failed to get 
into the act as usual in 1952 was the 
perennial field mouse who each year 
meanders out of the field, climbs into 
an automobile and proceeds to scare 


the daylights out of a woman driver 

The National Safety Council likes 
to think this omission may be due to 
the fact that the mouse heard and 
heeded one of the Council's safety 
messages. Who knows? 
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Don't Let Death Take 
your Holiday 





e¢@ ET’S wrap up Christmas safely this year and 
end the joyous holiday season with fewer 
broken homes.” 

That message was voiced to the nation by Ned 
H. Dearborn, president of the National Safety 
Council, as the Council launched its annual Christ- 
mas Safety Campaign 

The year-end holiday season is the most dan- 
gerous period of the year,’’ Mr. Dearborn said, 
and accidents annually mar the celebration in 
thousands of homes. — 

“Heavy travel, tricky weather, early darkness 
and holiday festivity combined to bring death to 
351 persons during the four- day Christmas holiday 
last year. Again this year many persons will en- 
joy a four-day holiday—long enough to tempt 
millions of motorists to drive considerable dis- 
tances for the rendezvous with Santa Claus and 
a turkey dinner 

‘Remember, death rides with the holiday driver 

and don’t let your trip be a rendezvous with 
death,” 


The Christmas Safety Campaign has been joined 
by more than 160 national organizations, city and 
state public officials, civic leaders, newspapers, 
and radio and television stations, which will unite 
in creating an awareness of the special holiday 
hazards. 


For the tenth consecutive year a feature of the 
campaign will be the national Newspaper Ed- 
itorial Cartoon Project. The National Safety 
Council’s Public Interest Award will be made to 
the newspaper that produces and publishes an 
original cartoon best typifying the spirit of the 
campaign, The cartoonist creating this top car- 
toon also will receive the Council’s Public Inter- 
est Award and $300 in cash. 

Judges for the cartoon project will be Robert 
Fuoss, managing editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post; Gordon Manning, managing editor of Co/- 
lier’s; T. S. Matthews, editor of Tzme; Chet Shaw, 
executive editor of Newsweek, and Robert U. 
Brown, editor of Editor & Publisher. 
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neral Motors 
Better Highways Awards 


ASH AWARDS totalling $194,- 

000 have been offered by General 
Motors for the best ideas to get Amer- 
ica’s highway and traffic system ‘“‘out 
of the muddle.” 

The prizes are being posted by GM 
in a national essay contest, largest of 
its kind yet attempted, in an effort to 
stimulate “more nationwide thinking, 
discussion and understanding of the 
facts of our current highway require- 
ments.” 

C. E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, announced the opening of the 
contest at a dinner held in Detroit 
November 10, attended by many of 
the nation’s leading highway authori- 
ties. 

Known as the General Motors Bet 
ter Highway Awards, the competition 
is open to any resident of the United 
States, except contest judges and their 
immediate families 

One hundred sixty-two national, re 
gional and state prizes will be offered 
to winners, topped by a $25,000 first 
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place national award 
national winner will receive $10,000; 
third place nationally, $5,000; and 


Second place 


three national honorable mentions will 
get $3,000 each 

In addition, General Motors will 
offer nine awards of $2,500 each for 
the best essays submitted from nine 
regional areas of the country 

First place winners in each of the 
i8 states plus the District of Columbia 
will receive $1,500 each. Two honor- 
able mention awards for each state and 
the District of Columbia will be $500 
each, a total of 98 state honorable 
mentions 


The essay subject will be: “How to 
Plan and Pay for the Safe and Ade 
quate Roads We Need 

The contest which began officially 
November 11, closes at midnight 
March 1. Awards will be announced 
as soon as possible thereafter 

Entry blanks may be obtained at 
any General Motors car or truck deal 
ership or by writing to General Mo 


Three of the judges in the General Motors Better 
Highways Awards competition shown with Albert 
Bradley, General Motors executive vice president. 
Left to right: Ned H. Dearborn, Commissioner 
Thomas 
Tallamy. 


H. MacDonald, Mr. Bradley and Mr 


tors Better Highway Awards, General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Mich 
With each entry blank a prospective 
ontestant will receive a Better Hig/ 
ways Awards Fact Book. This not 
only contains contest rules but also 
outlines basic statistics and facts about 
the nation’s over-all highway problem 


Mr. Wilson emphasized that essays 
will not be judged on literary merit 
Awards will be based on the essay’s 
originality, sincerity and practical 
adaptability 

While brevity is suggested, no limi- 
tation is placed on the length of the 
essay. Each contestant may submit any 
supporting data necessary to document 
his presentation—-graphs, charts, draw 
ings, photographs, estimates or other 
illustrations 

Essays will be judged by a contest 
board. Five noted men in their re- 
spective fields have accepted positions 
on this board. They are 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council; Thomas H 
MacDonald, commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads of the U.S. De 
partment of Commerce; Curtis W 
McGraw, president and chairman of 
the board of the McGraw-Hill Pub 
lishing Co.; Dr. Robert Sproul, presi- 
dent of the University of California: 
and B. D. Tallamy, superintendent of 
the New York State Department of 
Public Works and president of the 
American Association of State High 
way Ofticials 


Mr. Wilson explained that the con- 
test is designed to energize “‘a great 
national educational program 

‘We hope it will get millions of 
our people thinking and asking ques 
tions about the current highway prob 
lem,” he said And we hope it will 
help answer problems of financing 
planning and administration that are 
involved.” 

He said he believed the 162 prizes 
‘are substantial enough to attract a 
tremendous number of entries—-to 
make it worth while for people to 
study the facts of the highway prob 
lem and to think of the facts in terms 
of their own and the public interest.” 
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Uniinished Business 


By Ned H. Dearborn, 


TWVHERE will always be unfinished 

business. It is as normal as blue- 
berry pie. Anyone who sees nothing 
more to do, who has nothing to live 
for except creature comforts, is as 
good as dead. Any organization that 
is complacent, that basks in the past, 
that fails to foresee at least some of 
the problems of the future, is worse 
than dead. If it were dead, it would 
be buried—and thus occupy a min- 
imum of space and no time. 


The National Safety Council for 
nearly forty years has been a dynamic 
organization. If it continues to be 
dynamic, it will continue to be a living 
force for good in the social and eco- 
nomic life of America and thereby, 
let us hope, will be of increasing 
usefulness to the whole world 


I have only one point to make, but 
will use several illustrations to make 
it. The point is that the safety move- 
ment must vastly extend its horizons 
beginning as of mow. The idea of 
cooperation must include many eco- 
nomic and social movements whose 
primary interests may not be safety, 
but which may properly claim some 
kinship 

The National Safety Council has 
long advocated three principles: (1) 
The Council should be a council of all 
interested groups in the truest sense of 
the word, (2) service should be its 
motto, and (3) cooperation must be 
its guiding star. 

Through the Council’s board of 
directors, its conferences, sections and 
committees, the first ideal is in focus. 
The second principle, service, is not 
only applied in a business sense to our 
members, but is extended to any group 
we can assist. The idea of cooperation 
was expressed at the first Safety 
Congress by B. R. Shover, president 
of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, who said: “This 
session closes the First Cooperative 
Safety Congress. Its success has ex 
ceeded our highest hopes. From it 
may many annual safety congresses 
grow, each greater than the other, and 

This address was presented by Ned H. Dear 
born, president of the National Safety Coun 


before the Annual Council Meeting, Fortict! 
National Safety Congress, Chicago, October 2( 
109$? 


all permeated, saturated, energized 
with cooperation.” 

Today I want to add a new em- 
phasis to the principles of cooperation. 
It is not enough for safety groups to 
cooperate among themselves. If safety 
is to survive and grow in a world of 
expanding interests and problems, it 
must recognize, rerio wi and join 
forces with any other movement that 
can claim kinship with safety. This 
kinship need not be brother or sister, 
son or daughter. It can be nephew or 
niece, uncle or aunt, or even a distant 
cousin—just so it has a_ legitimate 
place in the family tree. 

I believe we have a much stronger 
safety team in the field today than we 
had 10 years ago. But it will never be 
a championship team until it plays as 
a team and until it is deeper in reserve 
strength. I believe this strength is on 
the bench now, ready to go into the 
lineup if we only give it the chance 

I shall cite a few examples from 
different accident prevention fields. 
The first ones are in industrial safety. 
We say safety is management's respon- 
sibility. But may I point out that 
enough coal mine operators shirked 
their responsibility long enough to 
create a situation which served as a 
cordial invitation to the miners to take 
a very active and aggressive part in 
mine safety. And enough coal mine 
operators refused or neglected to work 
with the miners on safety long enough 
to bring about state laws and regu- 
lations, presumably to be enforced by 
state mining departments. And the 
logical outcome of little or no progress 
in mine safety was federal legislation, 
placing enforcement of the coal min- 
ing safety code in the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

So, instead of one interested party 
in mine safety, we found ourselves 
with four—the operators, the miners, 
the state government, and the federal 
government. I have tried to bring 
these four forces together in a national 
conference, but so far without success 
The price of coal, the wage dispute, 
the union welfare fund, the non 
unionized companies, the ‘heat on the 
hill,” the threat of a nationwide strike, 
even vacations—these are some of the 


excuses given by one or another of 
those I have approached. 

They could meet on the common 
ground of accident prevention. But 
they won’t—until there is enough real 
interest in safety to enable them to 
make a sharp distinction between this 
interest and others which are so con- 
troversial, and until there is enough 
real interest in safety that they will 
quit using it as a pawn in the grim 
chess game where a stalemate means 
that no one wins. 

I shall never be satisfied until each 
of the major American industries rep- 
resented in the National Safety Council 
membership holds a national confer- 
ence under auspices of the Council 
with a// interested parties participating 
freely and wholeheartedly. The Presi- 
dent’s Highway and Industrial Safety 
Conferences, and similar conferences 
on a state level, have demonstrated 
that this can be done by a group of 
industries. 1 say it can be done in each 
major industry. Those concerned will 
have to decide whether it shall be 
done under auspices of the National 
Safety Council, or under the Federal 
Government. 

You have in the case of coal mining 
a clear example of cooperation among 
groups with a common interest that 
never got off the ground—or under- 
ground either. Each group had other 
matters of major concern. Or at best, 
safety was the only one of many in- 
terests. The results have been catas- 
trophic. The frequency and severity 
records of the coal mining industry as 
a whole are among the highest in the 
nation. Production is reduced, costs 
mount, and now—federal control! 


Does American management want 
more of the same in other industries ? 
I think not. Does labor? I think not. 
Does the taxpayer? I think not. Does 
the National Safety Council? Certainly 
not. That other industries with poor 
safety records also could be mentioned 
as on the way to federal control of 
safety can be of slight comfort to the 
coal industry. 

Beyond that type of cooperation 
among interested parties there should 
be even broader cooperation. For ex- 
ample, I urge that industrial safety 
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workers establish some satisfactory re- 
lationship with industrial rehabilita- 
tion. Most of the rehabilitees are 
accidentees too. Safety can be taught 
in the rehabilitation centers, and we 
need more such centers. We should 
encourage such work and _ support 
those who are taking the leadership, 
if only for the reason that we have at 
least ‘one common purpose the re- 
duction of absenteeism due to acci- 
dents, and to the lack of adequate 
rehabilitation. Effective industrial pro- 
duction requires us to support each 
other. 


The same point of mutual interest 
exists between safety workers and med- 
ical people. Yet safety leaders have 
been extremely slow in opening their 
doors to the medical profession in an 
all-out effort to bring about a happy 
and effective marriage between health 
and safety in industry 


A good start has been made in the 
National Safety Council’s cooperation 
with trade associations. The purpose 
of these associations in serving mem- 
ber companies is largely economic. Ex- 
perience demonstrates that they are, or 
can be, actively interested in safety as 
an aid to production, to labor rela- 
tions and to public relations. 

Another example is in transpor 
tation safety. The groups interested in 
this field are too numerous to list. 
They work together better than they 
did ten years ago, and again, it is still 
a team of individual stars, and there- 
fore not a championship team 

Transportation safety covers a lot 
of territory—the railways, the water- 
ways, the airways, and the highways 
It is the latter which currently poses 
the most prickly problem. Transit 
lines, trucking companies, manufac- 
turers and service companies with 
trucking operations, bus lines, taxicabs, 
private automobiles, motorcycles, bi 
cycles—yes, and pedestrians—all must 
share the streets and highways 

In 1945 there were 26,000,000 pas- 
senger cars in the United States, and 
we were estimating that by 1960 
there would be 40,000,000. We 
reached that figure in 1950, and in 
1952 found ourselves with 44,000,- 
000! That was an increase in just 
seven years of about 18,000,000 cars, 
or 70 per cent! Motor vehicle mile- 
age increased 110 per cent in the same 
period, due not only to more cars, but 
to higher speed and to more and bet- 
ter highways. The number of licensed 
drivers increased nearly 60 per cent 

World War II slowed down street 
and highway construction to a stand- 
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still. And lack of time and money, 
combined with shortage of materials 
during the last seven years have kept 
road construction from keeping pace 
with production of cars. 

The result is unprecedented traffic 
congestion, especially in large cities 
There are still narrow streets, and an 
appalling shortage of parking garages 
and lots, and expressways. Engineer- 
ing, enforcement, education, accident 
facts and their use, and other activities 
which help to reduce traffic accidents 
and aid in the movement of traffic, 
are lagging in many places 

Result No. 1. Creeping paralysis in 
~~ wer OKO azhlU LMU KrLChUm% 
The main difference between 
stumbling blocks and stepping 


stones is the way we use them. 
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the movement of traffic in the business 
districts, galloping paralysis in the loss 
of business, and an increasing accident 
toll which is seriously affecting the 
economic and social welfare of the 
states and communities. 

Result No. 2. Groups of business 
leaders organizing to bring about the 
facilitation and safety of highway traf 
fic in the areas of operation, and thus 
to contribute to the protection of their 
economic interests. Too often this 
situation has been overlooked or dis- 
regarded by the local Safety Council, 
with a result that little consideration 
is given to the Council’s potentials in 
achieving the objective. 

This is a situation which should 
stir safety workers to a high pitch of 
apprehension and consequent positive 
activity. And this activity must be 
undertaken with two facts in mind 
First, facilitation and safety of high- 
way trathc cannot be separated. They 
are parts of a whole. Second, acci- 
dents must be controlled and reduced 
to bring about free movement of 
traffic. 

Result No. 3. Since traffic facilities 
are currently so pressing a problem, 
and since traffic safety is the most 
dramatic and highly publicized of all 
safety activities, there is a danger that 
the other fields of safety will suffer 
from lack of recognition and financial 
support. Therefore, in taking action 
to obtain facilitation and safety of 
highway traffic, we must make full use 
of the interest that business has in the 
welfare of its workers and customers, 


and consequently in their safety in the 
plant, on the farm, in the home, at 
school, or wherever they spend any of 
their time. 


The moral from this illustration, it 
seems clear, is that safety workers 
must widen their horizons. We must 
work more and more closely with 
groups who have interests in more and 
better roads, in more and better law 
enforcement, in more and better educa- 
tion, in short more and better anything 
that is akin to more and better safety 


We live in a rapidly changing 
world, and we in safety must keep 
pace with it or lose our present influ- 
ence in the advancement of individual 
welfare and community interests. 

Let us turn to the fields of home, 
farm, and child safety. Home accident 
casualties rank second only to trafhe. 
Home safety is still a major problem. 

Farm safety is largely an occupa- 
tional problem, but there are farm 
homes and children to be considered 
So it becomes a special problem 

Child safety is more than school 
safety, as important as school safety 
is. Child safety is also home safety, 
traffic safety and play safety. 

There are many movements, I re 
peat, with which we should be closely 
identified and whose primary interests 
are not safety. It will be a gain if 
safety can be elevated in some of these 
movements to a place where it is one 
of the primary interests 

If home architecture, design, and 
construction were pointed toward 
safety, as well as convenience, com 
fort and beauty, home accidents would 
drop in a marked degree in a surpris- 
ingly short time. This implies the 
selection and use of proper building 
materials, furniture equipment, and 
supplies. Rural and urban, single and 
multiple dwellings—all are involved 
in this proposition. The safety of all 
industrial workers, housewives, chil- 
dren, the aging—is at stake. 


As our public health programs be- 
came effective a new sociological prob- 
lem arose— the problem of the aging. 
The National Safety Council certainly 
should be identified with this problem 
if for no other reason that that acci- 
dents are more common in the age 
group of 65 years and upward than 
in any other. It may be said that the 
leaders of that movement do not yet 
recognize accident prevention in this 
program? If so, whose fault is it? 
Clearly, it is ours 


Not only should recreational facili- 
To Page 22 








Endlisns 


Investigates 


rash Injuries 


By Robert A. O'Neal, 


Superintendent, Indiana State Police 


ABOUT four years ago, the Indiana 
L State Police originated a plan we 
regard as a new avenue of approach 
to reducing the severity and number 
of traffic accident casualties. We now 
call it Auto Crash Injury Research, a 
title which came out of our affiliation 
with the Crash Injury Research de 
partment of the Cornell University 
Medical College in the fall of 1950 

The idea is not complicated. It is 
simply an extension of the present 
method of accident investigation, the 
purpose being to learn in greater de- 
tail how the occupants of a motor 
vehicle were killed or injured, and the 
ause of the injury 

We believe the project can bring 
about far-reaching results in slowing 
the traffic slaughter by providing the 
automotive industry, safety workers 
and motor vehicle users with hereto- 
fore unknown specific facts concern 
ing vehicular smashups 

It seems to me that we must get 
closer to the heart of the traffic prob 
lem. We, who are engaged in accident 
prevention and investigation work, 
have not kept pace with the progress 
made by the automotive industry 
Great forward strides toward develop 
ing safer cars have been made by the 
designers and manufacturers 


But the industry still lacks factual 





A combination waist and shoulder safety belt is worn 
by Indiana State Police trooper to provide protection 
against injury in a traffic collision. The belt is anchored 
to the car floor, not the seat. 


information, based on experience, of 
what happens to a vehicle and _ its 
occupants when a collision occurs 

For example, the automotive engi- 
neer has practically no knowledge of 
the effect on motorists of sudden de 
celeration of a vehicle, whether it be 
induced by brake application or colli 
sion. The engineer may be aware that 
certain design characteristics create a 
possible hazard, but there are no com 
prehensive data to guide him in deter- 
mining whether a design item is a 
safety liability or a sacrificial com- 
promise 


Such information cannot be found 
in today’s routine accident statistics 
because we haven't asked our investi- 
gators to look for the answers. But 
the answers can be found 


Every motor vehicle accident—every 
strap of twisted metal and every brok 
en body—tells its own story... a 
story, which when compared with hun 
dreds and thousands of other accident 
stories, will point the way to new 
vistas in highway safety 

It is the obligation of a police or 
ganization to make the fullest use of 
its fact-finding facilities to supply any 
information which would be of aid to 
other groups in reducing the terrible 
accident losses. We have a duty to 


use every available tool to assure that 
the vital transport system functions 
efficiently and safely 

The Indiana program came into 
being because of the alertness and ini- 
tiative of one of our commanding 
officers, Sergeant Elmer Paul. To him, 
the mounting toll of people maimed 
and killed in traffic was a challenge 

a challenge he accepted. 

In January, 1949, he enlisted the 
help of the personnel of his post to 
assemble, analyze and evaluate the 
fatal accidents in that area. The small- 
scale survey proved so revealing that 
he was given the greater task of de- 
veloping a similar project to encom- 
pass the entire state. Special report 
forms were devised wl distributed 
to the personnel in all Indiana State 
Police posts 

Now, in its second year at a state- 
wide level, the Auto Crash Injury 
Research program is beginning to pay 
real dividends Besides the overall 
objective, we are realizing certain bene- 
ficial by-products. Our troopers are 
showing a keen interest in the project, 
and are doing a thorough, conscien- 
tious job of gathering necessary in 
formation. We find also it is encour- 
aging the men to write better police 
reports of all types 

In actual operation, information tor 
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analyses is derived from rural 
fatal accidents involving pas- 
senger automobiles and com- 
mercial vehicles. Due to per- 
sonnel limitations, it has been 
necessary to restrict the study 
to passenger cars in which a 
fatality has occurred. 

First of all, the accident 
investigator is required to 
complete certain crash injury 
research reports in addition to 
the accepted standard inves- 
tigative procedures as_pre- 
scribed by the National Safety 
Council and the Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Insti 
tute. 

At this point, he is ready 
to begin the three phases of 
the Auto Crash Injury Re- 
search investigation. The first 
deals with a report of dam 
age to the vehicle and injuries 
to the occupants. 

The dead are listed ac- 
cording to whether they were 
driver or passengers. If they 
were passengers, their exact 
seating position is noted 
Weights and ages of the fatal 
victims are also entered. An 
other section is devoted to the 
survivors, the weight, injuries 
and probable cause of the in- 
juries being shown in each 
case. The details are carefully 
recorded if the occupants are 
thrown from the car. 

We have never before con- 
cerned ourselves about the 
weight of a crash victim, or 
about where he was seated, 
but we now recognize that 
this kind of information 
and much more—is of the 
utmost importance in recon- 
tructing a picture of what hap 
pened and how it happened 


MR. HICKS 


(This is one of a series of personal appeals taken from a 
transcription aired over more than 1,200 American radio 
stations by ten of the nation’s leading news commentators.) 


664 ‘ERTAINLY we are conscious in these war- 

weary times that life is a struggle in nu- 
merous ways. We show our determination to 
work and fight long and hard for our free 
survival and a better world. So, it’s all the more 
ironic and regrettable that we in America need- 
lessly waste the lives, abilities, and family well- 


being of thousands of citizens each year in 
common accidents. 


“It is the aim of the National Safety Council 
to convince every one of us that common-sense 
carefulness pays as a daily way of life. As a 
matter of fact, the Council was organized back 
in 1913 as an industrial service. And through 
the years workers and employers have steadily 
written into the records definite proof that 
organized occupational safety does save lives. 


“Yet any worker can lose his life or his able- 
bodied earning power in an off-the-job accident. 
A littl thoughtlessness or recklessness while 
driving a car ... or while walking on the 
street . or a little neglect of daily caution 
right at home . . . can result in tragedy. So, the 
National Safety Council says to you and all of 
us: Help win the fight for your life and liveli- 
hood by making common-sense carefulness your 
way of living.” 

Grorce Hicks 
NBS Commentator 





evaluated in degrees on a 
basis of total injury in order 
to establish a standard of 
comparison for injuries re- 
ceived by other persons in 
other collisions 

We are fortunate in that 
the Indiana State Medical As- 
sociation is giving the project 
its wholehearted support. It 
has urged its members to co- 
operate by supplying the med- 
ical data which, of course, 
plays an important part in the 
success of the program. Re- 
cently, the official publication 
of the Indiana State Medical 
Association had this to say 
editorially: “This is an op 
portunity for the medical pro 
tession to assist in a life-saving 
endeavor.” 

And I might add, the doc 
tors are doing their bit of 
extra paper work without 
complaint. 

The final step is a photo- 
graphic record of the accident 
to substantiate the written re- 
ports. All uniform and plain- 
clothes personnel of the Indi- 
ana State Police are equipped 
with graphic-type camera out- 
fits, and are trained to use 
them in crime and traffic in- 
vestigation work. This fits 
in ideally with crash injury 
research needs, for good pho- 
tographs of an automobile 
collision scene are an invalu- 
able aid in providing the 
analyst and the engineer with 
full information about the 
structural conditions of the 
vehicle. A good file of pho- 
tographs of this type can also 
be used effectively. 

The reports and _ photo- 
graphs are forwarded to our 


Evidence of structural failure or col 
lapse is charted in another section of 
the report. The make and model of 
the car are shown. The steering wheel 
is checked for damage. The steering 
column is examined to see if the 
driver's weight, thrown suddenly for 
ward, had twisted it from a normal 
position. 

The instrument panel is examined 
for dents and other deformation and 
the windshield for fracture, due to 
body contact. The front seat anchors 
are inspected to see if the collision 
broke, bent or tore them lose from 
their fastenings. The seat structure is 
checked for signs of collapse. The 
police investigator also notes how the 
car doors withstood the. strain 
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whether they remained closed or were 
burst open to hurl the occupants out 
onto the pavement. 

The point of impact on the vehicle 
is indicated, together with the direc 
tion of force which was exerted when 
the crash happened. The report also 
requires information about whether 
the car struck another vehicle, a mov 
ing or a fixed object 

The second phase of the crash in- 
jury investigation is a medical report 
which was formulated by Crash in- 
jury Research, Cornell University 
Medical College. The physician in 
attendance completes this step by list 
ing the injuries according to severity 
minor, non-dangerous, dangerous, and 
fatal. The severity of injury is also 


Indianapolis headquarters, where all 
crash injury research information is 
recorded by mechanical tabulation. 
Once recorded, any manner of analyti- 
cal evaluation is possible 

Certain patterns were evident after 
1 study of the Indiana rural fatal acci- 
dents in 1951, in which 600 people 
were killed. It is interesting to note 
that, to date, this year’s crash injury 
statistics are practically identical with 
those of last year, 

Skull and neck injuries predomi- 
nate. Fifty-two per cent of the deaths 
were caused by injury to the skull or 
neck, with chest injuries being respon- 
sible for 15 per cent of the fatalities 
Another 19 per cent of the deaths 

To Page 40 
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| beepers law enforcement is a ba- 
sic requirement in the orderly eco 
nomic and social development of 
street and highway transportation. 
Traffic law, like any body of law, is 
sterile unless it is inherently sound, 
and supported by effective enforce- 
ment machinery. 

Since it affects human conduct di- 
rectly, traffic law enforcement, when- 
ever adequate to the problem in both 
quality and quantity, produces substan- 
tial and sometimes brilliant results. 
Where such productive enforcement is 
continued over a period of years, com- 
munity habits are improved to the ex- 
tent that less enforcement is necessary 
to maintain the more orderly and safer 
conditious thus produced. 


The value of enforcement is mate- 
rially increased when police enforce 
ment action includes the intelligent 
and wide use of admonitions, written 
warnings, and the giving of instruc- 
tion to pedestrians and drivers, in ad- 
dition to citation and court activity. 
Its value grows when the courts not 
only penalize but also exercise their 
authority to cause the re-examinations 
of drivers who are apparently defi 
cient in necessary driving skills, when 
they recommend training in schools 
operated under the supervision of the 
der the law. When the irresponsible, 
court for those who are not ac equately 
informed of their responsibilities un- 
immature driver is placed under the 
supervision of probation officers, it is 
increased and further extended when 
the driver-licensing authority supplies 
the court with information on the past 
violation and accident records of de 
fendants and is, in turn, supplied full 
information by all enforcement and 
judicial agencies upon which prompt 


Traffie Law 
Enforcement 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML, N 


Director of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
and the Traffic Division, International Association of Chiefs of Police 





HIS is the second of ten articles which will be run monthly in PuBLisc 

Sarety under Mr, Kreml’s byline. The series comprises a digest of 
his Beecroft Memorial Lecture, delivered at the 40th National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago. 

Mr. Kreml is the sixth recipient of the award which is to be presented 
annually for ten years under terms of a $2,500 bequest by the late David 
Beecroft, a past president of the Society of Automotive Engineers. It 
provides for a citation and an honorarium of $250 to each memorial lec- 
turer. In addition to Mr. Kreml, Beecroft Memorial Award Lecturers have 
been: Paul C. Hoffman, Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce; Chief Justice Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court; Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 
president, National Safety Council; and Rudolph F. King, Registrar, Mas- 
sachusetts Registry of Motor Vehicles. 

The monographs which have resulted since the Beecroft Award was 
initiated have proved to be of great significance in the fields of public 
support, highway administration, traffic court procedures, traffic law en- 
forcement and research. As a result, the Pat President's Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Society of Automotive Engineers has approved a recommen- 
dation from the Beecroft Award Committee (both SAE) that in further 
selection of candidates a conscious effort should be made to produce 
documents of similar value on such other outstanding phases of the Action 
Program as education, information, engineering and vehicle administration. 
Later the ten monographs will be bound and distributed as a lasting text- 
book on best practices in the total field of highway safety. 











forcement which may be required to 


drivers’ license suspension or revoca- 
secure street and highway safety 


tion action is taken. 

Such combined action, based on 
sound laws and ordinances, is no vacu- 
ous hope—no dreamer's ideal. It is a 


Traffic engineering makes compli- 
ance on the part of the driver and 
pedestrian easier, and broadens the 


substantial fact in many jurisdictions. 
Were this not so, we would be killing 
and injuring many thousands more 
people each year. 

But traffic law enforcement is not 
self-sufficient. It depends, to a consid- 
erable degree, upon education and en- 
gineering. Education and engineering 
have an important effect upon the 
quantity and quality of traffic law en- 


latitude of action for the driver and 
pedestrian without increased hazard. 
Less enforcement is required, there- 
fore, and at the same time, such en- 
forcement as is required is made easier 
to administer. Education, here perhaps 
better described as public information, 
broadens the exemplary influence of 
enforcement, as it can broadcast in- 
formation on the penalizations of vi- 
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olators through the media of public 
information. Further, and of great im- 
portance, it can develop the necessary 
public acceptance of and support for 
traffic law enforcement. 


Thus, it is clear that enforcement 
leans extensively upon engineering and 
education. 

Operational coordination between 
enforcement, education, and engineer- 
ing is vital to a successful trafhc pro- 
gram, even as coordination of policy 
and objectives must be maintained 
among the several activities bearing 
upon trafic law enforcement—laws, 
enforcement, adjudication and licens 
ing. It seems equally apparent that, 
to attain ultimate success, the street 
and highway traffic program must be 
developed as an integral part of the 
street and highway transportation pro 
gram which, in all of its phases—in- 
cluding public transit—must be corre- 
lated through city planning, land use 
studies, and traffic and transportation 
surveys, to the realities of the eco- 
nomics of the overall street and high 
way transportation requirements of an 
entire city or state 


Despite the great progress made by 
traffic law enforcement, particularly in 
the past 15 years, much needs doing 


Police organization, management, 
training, policy, tactics, and techniques 

even recruitment—need to adjust to 
growing requirements more speedily 
and with greater purposefulness. A 
new philosophy of traffic supervision 
and expedition, recognizing a respon- 
sibility for law enforcement that 
achieves the ends of greater public 
safety and healthier economic and so- 
cial development, must replace the old 
tradition of law enforcement for its 
own sake. 

The courts must abandon the out- 
dated, inadequate forms and proce- 
dures that deny thousands of alleged 
traffic violators their “day in court.” 
Lay justices, an answer to the settle- 
ment of minor disputes in remote 
communities during the past century, 
do not bring to their courts the legal 
training, broad education, or technical 
knowledge that a motorized America, 
seeking orderliness and safety of inove- 
ment combined with justice for the 
individual, demands and deserves. 


Driver licensing must assume fully 
its important role of supervision of the 
privilege to drive—assuring that only 
the competent are licensed, and that 
the indifferent, careless, or reckless 
are curbed or denied the driving priv- 
ilege. Thus the competence and re- 
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Dog -gone Smart 
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“ the Southern Railway System, comes up with this 
anecdote which was passed on to him by one of his 
superintendents recently. 

Jt seems that the super was looking out his office win- 
dow at one of the Southern’s new grade crossing installa- 
tions, complete with bells, flashing lights and gates, when 
he noticed a pedestrian ambling along with three hound dogs. Now, any 
Southerner would stop his work to look over a hound dog and here were 
three of them, so you can imagine the effect on the superintendent. Work 
came to a complete stop. The man and the two dogs had just walked over 
the crossing, when an engine approached. The lights flashed, the bells rang 
and the gates came down. Vehicular and pedestrian traffic came to a halt 
and so did the third dog. He took a stance like a pointer smelling out a 
covey of quail, and he kept the position until the engine passed and the 
gates swung up again. He then proceeded on his way, trotting slightly to 
catch up with his master. Of course the moral of this story is that a smart 
dog just won't take chances with trains. 


THE END. 





sponsibility of individual drivers will 
constantly be improved with a result- 
ant improvement in the mass driving 
habits of our 60 million drivers. Leg- 
islative changes, personnel training, 
reorganization, and, importantly, ade 
quate financing, must be established 
before this activity can fulfill its great 
potential for improved driving. 

To illustrate the need for important 
basic changes within the structures of 
these major activities related to en- 
forcement, I have selected an example 
from the police—accident investiga- 
tion. 

Accident investigation has two prin- 
cipal objectives. The first is to ascer 
tain the full facts of an accident. The 
second is to determine whether a viola- 
tion was committed, and, if this be so, 
to secure adequate evidence to support 
a prosecution of the violator. The 
validity of these objectives is above 
question. Dependable facts about ac- 
cidents are necessary before economical 
and really productive work can be 
done to prevent them 

Notwithstanding this, in most juris- 
dictions there is little or no accident 
investigation activity, or its quality is 
so low that it does not deserve the 
name. Consequently, because of lack 
of adequate, dependable information 
about accidents, the entire traffic pro- 
gram fails to achieve the efficiency it 
otherwise would. Serious violators 
who cause accidents are enabled to 
defy justice, while lesser violators, not 
involved in accidents, must stand 
charged before a court because of a 
simple circumstance of having violated 


a law in the presence of a police ofh- 
cer. This is both wasteful and inequit- 
able. 

So-called “accident investigation” is, 
almost everywhere, still only accident 
reporting. Our — need to be ade 
quately trained and equipped, and 
then so organized, deployed, and su- 
pervised that this important function 
will be performed well. And accident 
investigation is just one illustration of 
the need for important basic changes 
in all of the components of traffic law 
enforcement, some of which have just 
been generally described. 

There is an urgent need for such 
change. Its urgency is evident in the 
1952 figures of growth of the prob- 
lem in its many phases: 

1. Fifty-two million motor vehicles— 
from 29 million in 1945—represent- 
ing one for each three people in 
the U.S. 

Sixty million drivers 

3. Half a trillion vehicle miles per 

year 
4. A total of deaths which may reach 
or even surpass the previous all- 
time high of 39,969 in 1941 

5. 1,250,000 persons injured 

6. Direct economic loss of three and 
a half billion dollars 

And, the trend is up in each of 
these figures. The entire enforcement 
program must be improved greatly, 
and quickly, if we hope even to keep 
the problem in sight. If it is to be 
improved, laws, police, courts, and 
licensing must be improved. Let us 
now examine some of the major needs 
of each of these (CONTINUED NEXT 
MONTH). 
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~ CONGRESS 
ON THE AIR 





George A. Jacoby, director of personnel serv- 
ices, (center) and John F. Gaslon vice presi- 
dent, both of General Motors Corporation, with 
Henry J. Taylor (right) at General Motors 
ABC broadcast of “Your Land and Mine,” 
originating in the Blackstone Hotel. 





Gene Lockhart, famed movie and radio star, 
shown (right) as he appeared in NBC broad- 
cast, “Accidentally Speaking,” which originated 
in the Palmer House at joint meeting of the 
National Safety Council and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. The Health Informa- 
tion Foundation pr ted the broadcast, first of 
a new series called “The 40 Million.” 


The Hon. Luther W. Youngdahl, judge of the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, is shown as he addressed the annual ban- 
quet of the 40th National Safety Congress. 
CBS carried the broadcast coast-to-coast. 











The “40 Years of Safety” theme of the Con- 
gress was set in an NBC broadcast, booked by 
Judith Waller, member of the NSC Board of 
Directors, and public affairs and education 
director of NBC-Chicago. The Council's par- 
ticipants were (left to right) W. H. Cameron, 
former managing director; Paul Jones, director 
of public information, and Ned H. Dearborn. 


Doris Jean Anderson, the young Nebraska 4-H 
Club girl, whose speech at the annual meeting 
received an ovation, is shown as she appeared 
with Don McNeill on ABC's popular “Break 
fast Club” program. 


Tom Moore, master of ceremonies of the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System's “Ladies Fair,” did a 
job for safety by interviewing Mrs. J. Howard 
Hodge, safety chairman of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


cf 
{ 
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of two guests interviewed by “Bob and 
Kay” over WENR-TV was Dr. K. Frances Scott, 
professor of hygiene, Smith College, Northamp 
ton, Mass. Dr. Scott is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Safety Council 


Kay Middleton (right), popular WGN-TV 
star, discusses home safety with Mr. George 
Welles, Jr., member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Safety Council. Mrs. Welles is 
a member of the Home Safety Conference of 
the Duluth Safety Council. 


George MacDonald, senior consulting engineer 
of the National Safety Council, gives a home 
safety demonstration for the benefit of Tom 
Moore and “Hi, Ladies” listeners via WGN-TV. 
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telecasts which brought news of the 
10th National Safety Congress to mil 
lions of American listeners and 
viewers. 

While the limitations of space and 
a crammed schedule for the Council's 
staff photographers has restricted our 
efforts to say thanks to radio and TV, 
the National Safety Council thanks 
all cooperating stations, sponsors and 
networks. The story of the 40th Na 
tional Safety Congress, as presented by 
them, was an important contribution 
to safer living—and certainly a vital 
production job in the public interest 





Believe it or not, safety as it affects labor and 
industry was the subject of the Bill Evans’ 
Show over WBKB-TV. His guest was Miss 
Marion E. Martin, vice president for women’s 
activities, NSC, and Maine’s commissioner of 
labor and industry 





Less than an hour after her election as vice 
president for women’s activities, NSC, Miss 
Marion Martin (center) appeared as a guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tony Weitzel on WMAQ’s 
“Lunch at the Conred Hilton” program. 





Miss Elizabeth Hart, WMAQ personality and a 
long time friend of safety, interviewed Paul 
Jones, director of public information of the 
National Safety Council on special plans for the 
record-breaking 40th National Safety Congress 


Harry Campbell (holding microphone), WBBM 
farm director, interviewed three farm safety 
speakers: Miss Litta K. Roberson, director of 
women's activities, Ohio Farm Bureau; Ray 
Aune, county agricultural agent, Rochester, 
Minn., and G. L. Seth (next to engineer), of 
the Mine Safety Appliances Company, guests. 
The engineer is Christy Flynn. 





Mrs. Veva Tomlinson, the first winner of 
Carol Lane Award presented by NSC to the 
woman who does the most for traffic safety 
each year was interviewed by Tommy Bartlett 
of NBC's “Welcome Travelers.” 








7 curiously exciting, staccato 
snarl of a highly-tuned sports car 
being revved up and the burnt castor 
oil smell of the race track heralded the 


first sports car race at Turner Air 
Force Base, Albany, Ga., October 26 

The fastest sports car race track in 
the nation proved to be the safest one 
for both participants and spectators 
Not one single injury or 
marred the program 

John Fitch, of Stamford, Conn., 
won the feature Strategic Air Power 
Trophy race, which was a four-hour 
grind around the 4.5-mile course 


accident 


Fitch traveled 342 miles during the 
race at an average speed of 85.7 mph 
One time down the 9,200-foot straight- 
away, he was clocked at 168 mph 
John drove a Cunningham 


George Huntoon, of Palm Beach, 
Fla., took time out from his multiple 
duties as Race Chairman to drive a 
Jaguar XK-120C to victory in the 
M. W. Tift Pioneer Trophy race. He 
averaged 82 mph for the 12 laps. 


A gentleman farmer from Wads- 
worth, Ill., James Simpson, Jr., booted 
an OSCA to victory in the opening 
race the Keenan Sowega Trophy 
event. He averaged 73.9 mph for 12 
laps. 

Sports car racing is a purely amateur 
sport, sponsored by sportsmen for 
sportsmen, with no profit motive what- 
ever. The only rewards the winning 
drivers received for their efforts were 
comparatively modest trophies, plus 
their own personal satisfaction. But 
they did a professional job in han- 
dling the event and controlling the 
crowd. It was a lesson in accident 
prevention that safety leaders could 
learn much from 


The Sowega National races held at 
Turner field brought out a galaxy of 
visiting personages including General 
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alety on the 
Npeedway 


First sport car races held at Turner 


Air Force Base set new standard 
for speedway and spectator safety. 


Curtis E. LeMay, commanding general 
of the Strategic Air € ommand; Arthur 
Godfrey, radio and TV star; Joe Lunn, 
national Soap Box Derby winner, and 
Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, who served 
as honorary safety director of the races 


Mr. Dearborn was most enthusiastic 
over the handling of the crowds and 
the precautions taken by participants 
“The sports car races provide a lesson 
for every driver of a motor vehicle 
If drivers of sports cars can drive 
safely at high speeds on the racetrack 
because they practice good sportsman- 
ship, obey all signals, etc., you and | 
can drive our cars safely on the na- 
tion's highways. 
for failing to take precautions that will 
prevent accidents,” he said 


There is no excuse 


Fred Wacker, Jr., of Chicago, presi 
dent of the Sports Car Club of Amer 
ica, thanked Mr. Dearborn for his 
praise of the new SCCA crow d control 
methods. Mr, Dearborn rode in a fast 
sports car before he left Albany and 
got quite a thrill out of the perform- 
ance of the speedy car. 


The sports car drivers were safety 
conscious in every detail as they pre 
pared for the grueling grind over 
the runways, taxiways and ramps at 
Turner. Each driver undergoes a rig- 
orous physical check before the start, 
has to qualify on test runs over the 
course, and then his car is carefully 
examined by mechanics for operating 
faults or mechanical flaws. The safety 
belts are checked, the wheels aligned 
and the lights, brakes and steering gear 
are given a thorough inspection First 
aid kits are put in place alongside the 
fire extinguisher, and only then are 
the sports cars ready to roll 

These are just a part of the many 
safety precautions each driver must 
comply with to meet the rigid require- 
ments of the country’s fastest-growing 


amateur sport. The races are not only 
popular with the drivers themselves, 
but more than 200,000 spectators saw 
the races at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, 
and more than 250,000 at Watkins 
Glen, New York, this summer 

What makes sports car racing so 
popular ? 

First, the cars themselves are beau- 
ties—low sleek speedsters that can hit 
controlled speeds of 150 miles an hour 
during a race and yet purr along the 
streets and highways of America at 
safe, reasonable speeds 

Most of the head-turning sports cars 
in America today are imported from 
Europe: Jaguars and Allards from 
England; Ferraris and Siatas from 
Italy; Renaults from France and Por- 
sches from Germany. The only all- 
American built sportster now in com- 
petition is the Cunningham, produced 
in West Palm Beach, Florida. 

The sports cars are built for the 
fastest speeds, with the safest opera- 
tion of any car on the market. Their 
low center of gravity, coupled with 
specially reinforced heavy metal struc- 
ture virtually assures that the car is 
impossible to turn over under normal 
conditions. Weight is so evenly dis- 
tributed that the vehicle is under 
complete control even when skidding 
around a sharp curve at high speeds 

With steering about twice as fast as 
on an ordinary car, sports car drivers 
can shy away from y aera on a mo- 
ment’s notice; while he can count on 
his special, heavy-duty brakes to re- 
duce his speed in a much shorter dis- 
tance than is possible in a conventional 
car 

All sports car races are conducted 
under the most sportsmanlike condi- 
tions—there is no “boxing” of a fel- 
low competitor, a slower car must give 
the rightofway to a speedier rival and 

To Page 36 
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(ne for the road 


H”! IDAY camaraderie can some 
times kill, And that joyful in 
vitation to have “‘one for the road 
is no less lethal because of the good Michelob 


intentions which prompt it. One drink enarew Sse 


is to another and too many pedes 


ea 
trians and motorists are inclined to 
elebrate the holidays by mentally re 
pealing ill the rules which guide their 
walking and driving during all the 
other months of the year 

It only takes a split second to lose 
your life in an accident. If your re 
uwtions are dulled by al ohol chances 
ire you won't be able to avoid en 


tanglement with the Grim Reaper. The 


; I 
smart way is the safe way. Be extra 


areful during the holiday season 
Watch out for other drivers; they may 
have been drinking. Obey all the rules 
when walking. Cross only at the cross 
walks and wait for the light 


SCENE NO. 1: “THAT’S ALL RIGHT, 'M NOT DRIVING.” 
One drink leads to another in a tavern. The sign warning drivers not to 
drink is ignored by the “victim,” wearing corduroy coat. He plans to walk 
home, not drive. He orders “one for the road.” He has an hour left before 
he becomes a traffic fatality. 


SCENE NO. 2: “HAVE TO HURRY TO 
GET HOME ON TIME 
The victim hurries on his way from the tavern to his : E : ote bo ale She en 
home. He weaves across the sidewalk, between parked SCENE NO. 3: "TOO FAST FOR CONDITIONS. 
cars and for an instant sees the oncoming car just The driver of the death car can’t believe what has happened. He tells the 
before it hits him. He dies of his injuries, just two police officer he couldn't see the victim until he felt the shock of the body 
hours after he finished work against the bumper. Police charge him with driving too fast for conditions. 
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T IS significant that more and more large industrial 

companies are taking a real interest in prevention effort 
in the public safety field, particularly in the prevention of 
traffic accidents and home casualties. 

On October 4 the Camas-Washougal (Wash.) Tri 
Community Safety Council conducted a one-day ‘‘Safety 
Caucus” for the citizens of Clarke County. It was a fine 
demonstration of citizens pulling together to reduce the 
waste of accidents of all types. The overall project is 
called “Safety Unlimited.” 

The Safety Department of the Crown Zellerbach Paper 
Company is responsible for organizing the project to 
acquaint the citizens of the Camas area with the seriousness 
of the off-the-job accident problem and the need for doing 
something about it. 

In the ‘Safety Caucus,” home, farm and child safety 
programs were featured. There was also a session on home 
and farm fire prevention and another on the firearms 
safety problem. The afternoon sessions were conducted 
as groups in home safety, farm safety, a young drivers 
group and a joint session of child, traffic and industrial 
safety. Governor Arthur B. Langley was the banquet 
speaker. 

“Safety Unlimited’’ was organized in 1951 by the mill 
people in response to public demand for a type of safety 
education that would make homes and highways as safe 
as the mill. Plant records disclosed that only one-third of 
the disabling accidents among Crown Zellerbach employees 
occur at work. 

Thirty organizations were represented at the first meet- 
ing of “Safety Unlimited” and at present 50 organizations 
are united in the program. Each group undertakes separate 
projects or several join in large projects but all are carried 
out as a part of the “Safety Unlimited” program. All 
interested groups in the area are working actively and 
harmoniously for the common cause. 

Inter-Fleet Awards 

The annual Inter-City Fleet awards for local chapters 
were presented at the luncheon of Council managers on 
October 18. The presentations were made by Dr. B. L 
Corbett as follows: 

Group I—Hampden County Accident Prevention Coun- 
cil; Delaware Safety Council; Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Group IIl—Eastbay Chapter, Oakland; Duluth Chamber 
of Commerce; Peoria Association of Commerce 


Managers on NSC Board 

The three new members of the Board of Directors of the 
National Safety Council who will represent the Conference 
of Local Safety Organizations during the coming year 
are Dr. B. L. Corbett, executive director, Milwaukee 
Safety Commission; Joseph M. Kaplan, sec retary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC; and Harry H. Brain- 
erd, executive manager, Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council. The representatives are chosen by vote of the 
members of the Conference and then recommended to 
NSC nominating committee for final Board approval. 
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“Kentucky Safety" 

A well-edited, well written safety council publication 
alled “Kentucky Safety’’ has just made its bow as the 
official periodical of the Kentucky Safety Council, Inc., 
and the Governor's Coordinating Committee for Highway 
Safety. Judson Edwards is editor. The masthead carries 
the names of Mrs. Henry J. Burt, president of the State 
Safety Council, one of the few women who head safety 
organizations, and Commissioner Charles Oldham, chair- 
man of the Governor's Coordinating Committee. Charles 
B. Jones is executive secretary 

Elects New President 

The Oklahoma City Safety Council has elected William 
Gill, Jr., president of the organization. Mr. Gill, who has 
been secretary-treasurer of the Council, is general manager 
of the Steve Pennington Construction Company. He suc- 
ceeds Leland S. Vance, who has headed the safety council 
for the past six years. A citation of appreciation was pre- 
sented Mr. Vance by his fellow board members, at a 
special meeting September 25, praising his “highly success- 
ful public safety program in Oklahoma City.” 

Wedding Bells 

Walter W. Matthews, managing director of the Phila- 
delphia Safety Council and Miss Ethel Marrow of Lan- 
caster, Pa., were married on Saturday, October 11. Mrs 
Matthews has been associated for about ten years in safety 
and personnel work with the RCA Victor division plant 
at Lancaster where she was also secretary of the credit 
union. Prior to that, she was an accident investigator in 
the Safety Division of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, the only woman in the corps of 20 inspectors 
She assisted in the organization and was captain of the 
Lancaster Red Cross Motor corps during World War II, 
and has been interested in many other activities including 
membership in the Safety Engineers club of Lancaster 
which she served as president in 1949. The happy couple 
spent their honeymoon in Chicago at the time of the Man 
agers Meeting and Safety Congress 

Julien Harvey Honored 

Julien H. Harvey, first executive vice president for the 
Greater New York Safety Council and an official until his 
retirement a year ago, was honored by that organization 
recently. A resolution of appreciation inscribed on a scroll 
was presented Mr. Harvey, as an expression of the Board’s 
“deep sense of obligation and sincere gratitude . . . for his 
long and valuable services to the Greater New York Safety 
Council over the years.” 

Missouri Drivers Guide 

An attractive drivers guide has been published and dis- 
tributed by the State of Missouri. The 64-page pamphlet 
is a digest of the state traffic laws and is illustrated through 
out with color, line drawings, graphs and charts. The book 
let explains in simple language the important provisions 
of the Missouri Traffic Code. A first page appeal from 
Governor Forrest Smith urges his fellow Missourians to 
study this booklet carefully.’ 
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The President's Highway Safety Conference Reports 


TRAFFIC SAFETY ON THE MA; 






By B. D. Tallamy By Dan Thornton 


Chairman, State and Local Officials, Governor of the State of Coloré 
National Highway Safety Committee 







ITHOUT fear of contradictic| 

most positive challenges to pilj 
the United States today is the nd 
traffic accidents. The primary res ; 
accepting this challenge rests witlfj 
and most particularly state gove} 
many technical and administrativd 
become involved in traffic accideyj 
are beyond the province of the fg 
ment and outside the limitation | 


rE .RAFFIC congestion is nothing new. Neither 

are the many accidents that result from the 
overcrowding of our streets and highways. I was 
browsing through some old reports on highways, 
a few months ago, and came across an interesting 
article on highway congestion written in 1892. 
I got a big bang out of a cartoon included in the 
article published that year by one of the larger 
New York City daily newspapers. It shows an 
intersecting city street, downtown. On the street, 





















were horse-drawn ice wagons with the iceman county government. License plates)) 
hanging on the back—the old-style tea wagons, vegetable wagons, car- the state; drivers are examined a 

riages, and horse-drawn trolley cars. People were milling across the vision; motor vehicle laws are ena ¥J 
sidewalks, and jammed in with traffic which was chaotic. In the jam are obvious examples to show th§ 
were the New York City Irish cops. Dogs were running around the of state government in this major ¥ 
outskirts of the crowd, yipping. It was really a picture of utmost con- only a major problem—it is an en 
fusion. One cop was lighting a fuse to half a dozen sticks of dynamite. in horror if one catastrophe snufi} 
The other cop said, ‘‘Mike, this is going to make an awful mess, but we horrible to spread that catastrophe } 
have got to break it up somehow.” is what we did as a nation last y§ 






Surprising as it may seem, this situation existed in most of our large an equal record of shame will go «J 








cities. Out in the country, while traffic wasn’t jammed, it could hardly Since our early state governme? 
move at certain times of the year because of road conditions, or it creasingly complex society has den | 
couldn’t move at all tations of our governmental struc} 






state government such as educatic§ 
have grown to such an extent that tj 
undreamed of in 1776. The motc} 
of motor vehicles has contributed | 
one other factor in history. Our < 
be positive and constructive; it is] 
This motor vehicle age cannot be 
must be absorbed as a basic and fv} 
ment. 


The difference between present-day highway traffic and that of the 
gay 90's is that we are much more dependent economically in every 
respect on highway transportation pa The present day motor 
vehicles are so big, so powerful, that when traveling over highways 
designed for the traffic of 60 years ago, they become extremely dan- 
gerous to other traffic and to themselves, under certain conditions of 
operation. In congested areas the economic loss and the anguish and 
grief caused by unnecessary loss of life and personal injury are rapidly 
approaching a point of national calamity. 

We are all familiar with the basic statistics which reveal this situa- 
tion. All too frequently, they fail fully to impress us because of the 
difficulty of understanding figures running into the millions and bil- 












Therefore we cannot hide our 
problem which is with us to stay 
there is no alternative but to mak 













lions, depending on whether we are speaking of vehicles or miles of When we talk about the mote 
travel. If all the motor vehicles in New York State were put upon traffic safety, the implications are 
our state highways at one time they could just about be crowded on ference has broken the problem c | 
them, bumper to bumper—like the most congested parking lot you these divisions could be used as 
ever saw. If all the vehicles in the United States today could be conference—and I am at a loss < 
lined up in a parade and, if they went by at the rate of one vehicle Each is just as important as the o 
every second night and day, you would have to wait one year and ardize success in others. The wt | 
eight months until the last car passed. If the trucks alone were lined traffic safety must consider all the 
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WE consider it a privilege to publish these three speeches deliv- 
ered at the President's Highway Safety Conference, October 
17-18. 

The importance and need for cooperation and coordination of 
official and public activities in order to provide safety and facilita- 
tion of highway traffic is made crystal clear and should be a guide 
for action by all. 

We firmly believe in this policy for the entire safety field and will 
put forth every effort to make a real contribution to its realization. 


Ml NBresborn 


By Judge Alfred P. Murrah, 
Chairman, National Committee for Traffic Safety 





[' you ask anyone with public responsibility 
for safety of life and limb what he needs 
most for the achievement of his objective, he 
will unhesitatingly tell you that he is utterly 
helpless without the moral support of those 
whom he is pledged to protect. The traffic engi- 
neer will tell you that all of his scientific plan 
ning and building goes for naught unless the 
citizen behind the wheel is trained to make 
prudent use of the modern safeguards, and more 
important, is disposed to use this knowledge 
with due regard for the safety of himself and his fellowman. So, the 
traffic engineer advocates driver education and rigid enforcement. 





The enforcement administrator will surely tell you that what he 
needs most is the active cooperation of the community he serves, for 
he knows that there can be no effective enforcement in the face of 
public apathy and inertia. The devoted traffic court judge will tell you 
that the one indispensable ingredient of traffic enforcement is public 
respect for the laws he administers. The safety engineer, whose 
employer's profits are largely dependent upon how well he does his 
job, will tell you that cooperation and team work are indispensable 
to the performance of his task 

Now, what is the sum and total of all of this? It is of course what 
we have long since chosen to call public support—as an abstract 
matter, the term still defies definition. Whenever and wherever we 
meet in council to discuss our problems, in the last analysis we get 
down to bedrock on the question—How can we achieve public sup- 
port in sufficient measure to maintain a civilized community, state 
and nation? 





We start with the proposition that the very essence of an ordered, 
democratic society is a scrupulous regard on the part of the state for 
the dignity and well-being of the individual. The framers of our 
charter for government have called it the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. All these, they declare, to be essential elements 
of a free society. Life means the right to live peacefully in a com- 
munity under a system of laws designed to vouchsafe protection from 
bodily harm; liberty to think and act within the framework of an 
ordered society, subject only to the equal rights of others; and in the 
pursuit of happiness, the right to own a home, to rear a family, to 
work and to play, to travel the streets and highways in our own 
vehicles, free from the fear of destruction by the reck- 
less and the depraved. 

But, we have also been taught that these rights are not 
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Unfinished Business 


From Page 9 

ties in the home be planned with an 
eye to safety for both children and 
adults, but recreational facilities in the 
vicinity of the home are important. In 
many communities, parks, playgrounds, 
beaches, and recreation halls are facil- 
ities supplementary to the home. 

That leads us to another point. How 
many safety leaders play a major role 
in city or community planning? Not 
many, I suspect. But if they do not, 
i great opportunity to build safety 
into community plans is being missed 
The superintendent of schools in Los 
Alamos, a man of great vision and 
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The trouble with being punctual 
is that usually there’s nobody 


around to appreciate you. 
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practicality, was very influential in 
planning the residential areas of that 
city. The homes, streets, and schools 
are so located that no elementary 
school pupil crosses a street to reach 
school. In fact, they don’t need to use 
the sidewalks. Paths back of the homes 
are provided. The glorious result is 
that only one child of school age has 
been accidentally killed in a_ traffic 
accident in Los Alamos since 1946 
and then a car hit a boy when school 
was not in session. This school super- 
intendent provides a wonderful lesson 
for all of us 

I cannot state too emphatically that 
this new emphasis on cooperation with 
related movements must be accepted 
and applied by safety leaders in every 
field of accident prevention—within 
and without the structure of the Na 
tional Safety Council 

I state with all solemnity that this 
new emphasis is the challenge of the 
day to our conferences, sections, and 
committees. It is a challenge to all 
the safety organizations with which 
they are affiliated in the fields of in- 
dustry, traffic and transportation, 
home, farm, school, and recreation 
And it must be pointed out specifically 
that state and local councils must 
adopt this new emphasis as an Article 
of Faith, or see their state and local 
influence wane and vanish. That is 
strong language, and I use it with the 
deepest conviction. 


I want to say also that there can 


be no permanent blueprint for this 
extended cooperation. Such blueprints 
and dynamics do not go together 
Movements which logically include, or 
should include, accident prevention as 
well as movements which have a direct 
or even an indirect . relationship to 
safety, grow and change. And the 
pattern of our cooperation must 
change with them. 


These movements must of course be 
sponsored by reputable people and or 
ganizations. Nationally, statewise and 
locally, we must constantly study life 
and continuously be alert to the emerg 
ing trends, problems and questions of 
the times. This calls for leadership 
of a high order—for the best in each 
of us for strength, courage, and 
wisdom 


The Board of Directors, members, 
conferences, sections, committees and 
staff of the National Safety Council 
must of course accept this policy be- 
fore it can be fully effective. And 
other organizations will have to un- 
derstand that the National Safety 
Council wants to help them. They 
must understand that the Council 
wants neither to control, absorb, or 
annex movements whose primary pur- 
poses are not safety, nor to control, 
absorb, or annex any other organiza- 
tion, but simply and earnestly to help 
whenever and wherever possible—to 
the end that total purposes may be 
realized totally 

I think such a policy is feasible be 
cause I have faith in an idea. Assum- 
ing it is worthy, an idea is the most 
powerful thing known. Indeed, un- 
worthy ideas have a terrifying way of 
showing power—at least temporarily 


I have profound faith that coopera 
tion in safety work will come to pass 
before it is too late. True, there are 
discouraging signs in our midst and 
all about us. But I am confident that 
you as safety leaders will not fail your 
great cause. You never have and you 
never will. That is my faith in your 
leadership. 


Mahatma Gandhi in 1939, when 
the lights were going out all over the 
world, made a statement which can 
sustain us all. He said, “‘My faith is 
brightest in the midst of impenetrable 
darkness.” 

We are not “in the midst of im- 
penetrable darkness.”’ Far from it. But 
I commend his faith to you. It is an 
ideal I have long sought and one I 
shall always seek.-THE END 
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William Jewell College 
Honors Paul Jones 


NSC Director of public information 
gets Citation for Achievement from 
Alma Mater at Convocation program 


Paul Jones and his wife Edith look at the Citation for 
Achievement award presented to Jones by his alma 
mater, William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri 
Jones was one of five alumni honored at the school’s 
annual Achievement Day gathering. 


In the photo below, Paul Jones, director of public 
information for the National Safety Council, is all 
wrapped up in conversation with William Jewell Col- 
lege students following student forum. Each of the 
five Citation for Achievement award recipients ad- 
dressed portion of student body prior to formal pre 









SAFETY MAN is a safety man, 

no matter what he is doing or 
where he is. And he never fails to 
plug safety! 

So it was inevitable that when Paul 
Jones, director of public information 
for the National Safety Council, was 
honored by his alma mater, William 
Jewell College, in Liberty, Mo., with 
a Citation for Achievement November 
13, he devoted his speech of accept- 
ance not to academic topics—but to 
safety 

Jones’ acceptance speech follows 

“When I was in William Jewell 
‘way back there in the class of '16 
and of course I mean nineteen sixteen 

one of my professors made a star- 
tling statement. He said there was 
something more important in life than 
making money. 

“This ‘something,’ he said, was the 
satisfaction of achievement—the satis 
faction of licking a problem you didn't 
believe could be licked . the satis 
faction of doing a job better than you 
had to just to get by the satisfac- 
tion of contributing to the welfare and 
happiness of other people 

‘Now of course I was much smarter 
at that time than I am now, and could 
make big decisions much faster. So I 
immediately wrote off the professor's 
philosophy as so much academic hog 
wash. A very nice thought, I said to 
myself, but will it pay the rent? Can 
you eat it? Can you trade it in on a 
new car? 
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Well, in the years since my gradua 
tion I have learned the hard way that 


the professor was right. And I am 
grateful for the opportunity to com« 
here today and publicly admit it 
Personally, I have not experienced 
the satisfaction of that kind of achieve- 
ment to the extent that I would like 
But I have seen the great contentment 
and the serenity of mind enjoyed by 
those who have. And I am grateful 
that my job does pay off in a measure 
of such satisfaction 
For, by the very nature of my work 
I am trying to prevent tragedy, heart 
break and suffering. It’s my job, you 
see, to prevent accidents by selling 
safety to the public through the me- 
dium of publicity and public relations 
Can you imagine anyone not feel 
ing good when he figures that some 
thing he may have done in his work 
has saved a human life? That is safety 
And can you think of a better way 


sentation ceremonies attended by 


entire student body 








to make a living than by persuading 
people to be fairer and more decent to 
other people? That is public relations 

practical Christianity 

As each of you leaves college, I 
wish for you every possible success 
prosperity, happiness, prestige. But 
beyond all, I wish for you the greater 
thrill that comes with doing something 
that will make the going a little easier 
the thrill that comes 
only with the satisfaction of achieve 
ment 


for someone else 


Jones was one of five alumni to re 
eive Citations for Achievement. Others 
presented awards by Dr. Walter Pope 
Binns, college president, were: Merrill 
P. MacDougal, vice president and gen 
eral manager, Hoerner Corp., Keokuk 
Ia.; Mrs. Verla Short Malone, New 
York, wife of Ted Malone, radio per 
sonality; Rev. Harold G. Sanders, Tal 
lahassee, Fla., and Dr. Asa E. Martin 
Pennsylvania State College 





Nalety on Parade : 


( NE hundred thousand persons 
thronged the sidewalks of New 
York to watch the city’s first safety 
parade, Saturday afternoon, October 
18 
Three thousand marchers joined in 
the festivities, as they paraded along 
the two-mile line of march. Twenty 
tour floats depicting safety themes 
were in the parade which swung down 
Fifth Avenue from 95th Street to 
62nd Street 
Officially labeled the New York 
Green Cross Safety Parade, it was 
staged under the joint auspices of the 
National Safety Council and_ the 
Greater New York Safety Council 
Heading the parade in an open car 
were Mayor Vincent Impellitteri and 
Arthur W. Wallender, Civil Defense 
director and grand marshall of the 
i parade. The mayor, who was honorary 





‘ Mummers were right at home on parade. Gaudily dressed participants stood out as 
grand marshall, and Mr. Wallender 100,000 New Yorkers watched two-mile-long caravan of safety, featuring bands, drill 
left the car and took their places in teams, floats, Boy Scouts, police, firemen and parade’s Miss Safety—Miss Elaine Aiken 
the reviewing stand at 64th Street. and her ladies-in-waiting. 


The three thousand marchers in the 
i parade approximated the number who 
1 are killed by accident in New York 
i innually 

Colorful floats, up-to-the-minute 
safety equipment, brisk-stepping bands, 
military units and exhibits that harked 
back to another era were strung along 
the hour-long parade route 
; On the reviewing stand with Mayor 
Impellitteri and Mr. Wallender were 
Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council; Reginald M 
Cleveland, president of the Greater 
New York Safety Council; Lee War 
ren James, chairman and John Stilwell, 
vice chairman, of the National Safety 
Council's Board of Trustees; military 
leaders and other civic and safety 
othicials ; 





Amateur and professional photog 


taphers were busy taking both still Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National Safety Council, shakes hands with New 


rn t } ) ] > . ’ , . ° ° 
photos and movies. Picture stories York City’s Mayor Vincent Impellitteri, as Reginald M. Cleveland (center), president 
were carried in all New York papers of the Greater New York Safety Council, looks on. Dignitaries were snappd at 


and newsreels recorded the event for reviewing stand of New York's safety parade. 


theater and TV presentation 


Last in the line of marchers, which of Jackson Heights, Queens, who had business concerns there were numerous 
included groups from the Boy Scouts been picked as “Safety Queen’ and expressions of satisfaction with the 
the Police Athletic League and_ the her ladies-in-waiting planning ind operation of the parade 
American Automobile Association, was From the police department and and the favorable impression it made 
i float carrying Miss Elaine Aiken, 24 many of the participating agencies and on the public 
24 Public Satety tor December, 1952 





Blaring bands and glittering pageantry drew spectators along Safety Parade. Three thousand participants used every bit 
the two-mile-long line of march of New York City’s first of hokum in the book to bang home safety lessons 


Photos above and at right give a rough 
idea of the floats that dotted the line of 
march of New York City’s first Safety 
Parade. Piggy bank float pointed up the 
tie-in between thrift and safety. “Save 
through Safety,” chanted the glittering 
pig. Another float advertised — “I'm a 
dumb cluck and always getting into acci 
dents.” The figure at right behind the 
steering wheel carried a placard reading, 
“Behind most accidents is some dumb- 
bell!” In all, 24 floats took part in the 
dramatic spectacle which took an hour to 
pass the reviewing stand located on Fifth 
Avenue at 64th Street. 
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Traffic Safety 
on the March 
Judge Murrah 


From Page 2 


unilateral. They carry with them the 
orollary duty to prote t them against 
ll enemies, foreign or domestic, with 
il! of the material and spiritual re 
sources WE pOssess We emerged Vik 
torious from the bloody conflict with 
yur foreign enemies only to find our 
selves and our families menaced by the 
modern onrush of an industrialized 


t 


just as sinister, deadly and ruth 


ian 


less as the foes we had subdued 

On the front page of every paper is 
the tragic story of death and destruc 
tion from power, speed and conges- 
tion. Yes, more power, more speed, 
nore congestion, and less brains, less 
responsibility for it all. Today we 
stand again at the crossroads; we are 
face to face with the question whether 
our scientific and technological in 
genuity has outrun our moral capacity 
o assimilate. In short, are we cap 
ible of living with ourselves, or shall 
we ommit suicide 7 

In 1946, Einstein spoke to Amer 
icans in a practical sort of way. He 
said that if mankind was to survive 
ind move to higher levels, a new kind 
of thinking must pervade our lives 
that we must remember that if the 
inimal part of human nature is our 
toe, the thinking part ts our friend 
that we can and must use it now, o 


human society will disappear in a new 
ind terrible dark age of mankind 
f rhaps torever 

We who have enlisted ourselves 
in the cause of safety have the re 
sponsibility of enlisting our fellow- 
men in the crusade for a better and 
safer community in which to live 
And how can we do that—that is our 
problem, our task and our mission 
And it is no exaggeration to say that 
the future well-being of mankind de 
pends on how we do our job. We are 
building better highways and_ streets 
to accommodate more power, speed 
id congestion, but we must build 
more of them. We are enacting laws 


ad 


for the regulation of this power and 
speed, but we must have more and 
better laws, to be enforced by ofh 
ers in a manner to generate respect 
rather than fear for those laws and 
those who enforce them. Obedience to 
law must come from the feeling of 
respect rather than fear of the scream 
ing siren of the copper.” 

We are establishing in the country 
1 system of traffic courts wholly re 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








1953 Meetings 


Feb. 26-28, Chicago 
The American Academy of Forensic Sci 
ences Fifth annual meeting (Drake Hotel) 


March 1-3, Atlanta, Ga 

Southern Safety Conference (Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel). Contact W. L. Groth, 
executive director, P. O. Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va 


March 3-4, Philadelphia, Pa 

Nineteenth Annual! Philadelphia Re 
gional Safety and Fire Conference and 
Exhibit. (Bellevue-Stratford Hotel). Wal 
ter W. Matthews, managing director, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, Safety 
Council, Architects Bldg., 17th and San 
som Streets. Philadelphia 3, Pa 


March 24-27, New York 

Twenty-third Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Paul F. Stricker, executive vice 
president, Greater New York Safety Coun 
cil, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 


March 30-31, Boston 


Thirty-second Annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference & Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Edgar F. Copell, presi 


lent-director, 31 State Street, Boston 9 


March 30-31, Houston, Tex. 

Fourteenth Annual Texas Satety Con 
ference (Rice Hotel) Contact J 
Musick, general manager, Taxas Safe 
Association, Inc $30 Littleheld Bldg 
Austin, Texas 


April 9-11, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central States Safety Congress (Meetings 
in Municipal Auditorium—Headquarters 
Hotel President). Contact G. M. Burns, 
secretary, c/o Kansas City Safety Council, 
4119 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 


April 14-15, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Central Indiana Safety Conference 
(Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack Gunnell 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 320 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 11, Ind 


April 21-24, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Michigan Safety Conference and Exhibit 

(Civic Auditorium) Contact Elon J 

Schantz, executive secretary, 129 Pearl St 


N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich 


moved from the stench and smell of 
the jail cell, where the offender is 
brought to book in an atmosphere of 
quiet dignity—a place where even 
and equal-handed justice is done, and 
the offender knows it. As Judge 
Thomas M. Powers of the Municipal 
Court of Akron, Ohio, has said, ‘“‘Bet- 
ter roads, stiffer fines, and tighter 
licensing requirements all have their 
good points in helping to reduce 


April 22-24, Charleston, W. Va. 

West Virginia Safety Council, Inc. An 
nual Conference and Exhibit. Mrs. W. ¢ 
Easley, acting managing director, 316 Ma 
sonic Building, Charleston, W. Va 


April 27-29, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Western Safety Conference, In Fit 
teenth Annual Conference and Exhibit 
H. E. Hodgson, secretary, 310 Luhrs Bldg 
Phoenix, Ariz 


April 28-30, Pittsburgh 

Western Pennsylvania Safety Council, 
28th Annual Safety Engineering Conference 
and Exhibit. Harry H. Brainerd, executive 
secretary, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


April 29, La Crosse, Wis. 


Lower Mississippi Valley Safety Con 
ference 


May 7, Watertown, Wis. 
Rock River Valley Safety Conference 


May 7-9, Roanoke, Va. 
Nineteenth Annual Virginia Statewide 
Safety Conference (Roanoke Hotel). Con- 


tact William M. Myers, executive secretary, 
Room 49, Allison Bldg., Richmond 19, Va 


May 11-13, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference 
Exposition. Contact Walter L. Fox, man 
ager, Safety Division, Chamber of Com 
merce, Syracuse, N. Y 


May 14, Green Bay, Wis. 


Fox River and Lake Shore Safety Con 
ference 


May 21, Waukesha, Wis. 
Southeast and Lake Shore Safety Con 


ference 


June 11, Superior, Wis. 
Upper Mississippi Valley and Lake 
Shore Safety Conference 


June 18, Rhinelander, Wis. 


Wisconsin River Valley Safety Con 
ference 


Oct. 19-23, Chicago 

Forty-first National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). R. L 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave. Chi 
ago ll 


accidents, but until a majority of our 
citizens are sold on observing the law 
of their own free will, there will 
never be real fundamental improve- 
ment in accident reduction. We must 
get individual cooperation and a feel- 
ing of individual responsibility.” And, 
he quoted from Lincoln to say “Public 
sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail. Without 
it, nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
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he who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions 

We have long since recognized that 
organization and education are the 
foundation on which we must build 
and cultivate public sentiment or indi 
vidual responsibility The National 
Safety Council is active and effective 
in nearly every community of the land 
Private enterprise is throwing time, 
money and talent into the movement 
The public press is cooperative in the 
crusade for safety. Yet, in 1951, only 
29 states had some form of statewide 
public support group, and that is ex 
actly the number reported for 1950 
Less than 50 per cent of these state 
wide public support organizations are 
engaged in a full-time job of coping 
with traffic safety problems 
of these organizations were financed in 
whole or in part by private contribu 
tions, 15 through legislative appropria 
An average of only $21,480 
was spent by these organizations. Only 
31 states held some type of general 
trathc conterence in 1951 


Fourteen 


tions 


As you know, the National Com 
mittee for Traffic Safety is a coordinat- 
ing agency for 85 different organiza 
tions, all with some professed interest 
in safety. Twenty-nine of them are 
what we call straight public support 
organizations. The Committee ad 
dressed a letter to each of these organi- 
zations asking for information and 
Suggestions concerning ways and 
means of promoting traffic safety. Most 
of those who replied professed inter- 
est in safety as an abstract matter, but 
very few indeed offered any concrete 
suggestions. These facts are cited not 
to criticize or condemn, not to leave 
the impression that we are unconscious 
of our responsibility or that nothing 
is being done, they serve only to ap- 
praise us of the enormity of the task 
that lies ahead 


Now what do we propose to do 
ibout it. Yesterday one of our leaders 
looked at me with a clear and search 
ing eye and asked ‘Now, Judge, when 
do we get out of the ‘resoluting’ stage 
and into the business of saving lives?” 
This question was pertinent, sincere, 
and deserves an answer in kind. Out 
of this conference we have adopted 
resolutions calling for a cohesive and 
dynamic plan of action. As I visual 
ize them, they may be likened to the 
rules of a football game to be played 
on our home ground—in our back- 
yards. A game that calls for and de- 
mands teamwork in the American way. 


The game is called and the ball is 
put in play with the Inventory traffic 
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safety analyses, the pedestrian con- 
tests and school award program. The 
public officials will call the plays and 
carry the ball, for on their shoulders 
rests the responsibility for the govern 
ment of our communities. But up 
front in the backfield, yes, all over the 
field of play and in the grandstands is 
publ*c support Mr. Public Support 
may be called upon to do some down 
field blocking or his assignment may 
be on the line of scrimmage where the 
play is close and unobserved. Or he 
may be called upon to do some cheer 
ing from the grandstand 


> > a a a a ab 

Most women can keep secrets as 
well as men. It just takes more 
women, 


a a ae oe ae ae oe ae 


Whether we get the ball across the 
line of scrimmage, whether we gain 
ground or lose the ball on downs de 
pends on how well each player per 
forms his assignment. If Mr. Public 
Official fumbles the ball, gr misses 
the play, Mr. Public Support 
pick it up and carry it or get another 
ball carrier. That is the strategy and 
the code of the game 


must 


But any coach will tell you that all 
of the beef and the 
weight unless each of the players really 
wants to play the game. We call that 
team spirit. It is more than just know 
ing the plays and the assignment. It 
is that spark of leadership that springs 
from the hearts of the individual 
players. That, I submit, is where the 
power of public support must orig- 
inate—in the hearts of the individual 
Whether we have a safety program 
depends on how well we do our job of 
recruiting and mobilizing a winning 
team 


brawn 1s dead 


If the success of our cause depends 
upon the mobilization of public opin 
ion, then some way must be found to 
convert the rank and file to the concept 
that practicing rules of safety at home, 
on the job and on the road is an indi- 
vidual responsibility. As a great news- 
paper editor has said, a way must be 
found to convert the rank and file of 
us to the idea that practicing the rules 
of safety in our everyday life is a 
form of exemplifying the cardinal 
tenet of Christianity, namely, “I am my 
brother's keeper.” The job is one for 
an evangelist rather than an expert or 
technician. Someone has said that we 
never subscribe to the admonition that 
“I am my brother's keeper” until we 


need to be kept; that we never appre 
iate danger until it strikes at our 
door 

Not very long ago, one of my fellow 
citizens came to me by appointment 


He said, “Judge, you are interested in 
some way in traffic safety. I would 
like to know what I can do He 
went on to say, “I have read about 


accidents, death and the safety move 
ment, but I never gave it much thought 
until one night not long ago. I was 
aroused from my sleep by a telephone 
call. It was the voice of a policeman 
and he was saying to me almost before 
I was awake, ‘Mr. Jones, I think you 
ought to come down to the hospital, 
your daughter is here, she has been in 
in automobile accident.’ When I got 
there, I looked upon the bleeding, 
unconscious form of my only child 
he most precious thing in all the 
world—the victim of an automobile 
driven through a light by a man 
whose senses were dulled by alcohol 
Our prayers were answered, my daugh- 
ter lived, and I would like to fulfill 
my promise if I can to save the life 
Today, 
in his community, he is an evangelist 
in the cause of safety. In his own 
civic club, he has organized a com 
mittee to cooperate with the safety 
council; he has encouraged his minister 
to proclaim from the pulpit the duty 
of every churchman to enlist in a cru 
sade for safety 


of some one else’s daughter.” 


We come to the realization that it 
is not enough merely to appeal to the 
mind, we must appeal to the heart and 
to the soul of man. When we have 
done that, we will build an organiza 
tion for safety rooted in the hearts 
and minds of the individual every 
where that my friends, is our goal 
and there can be no turning back 

THE END 


Green Cross News 
From Page 19 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company, 
a subsidiary of the Illinois Agricul 
tural Association, has recently pub- 
lished an illustrated 16-page booklet 
on the “keep your eyes open” theme, 
a strong plea for watchfulness and 
alertness in going about daily activi- 
ties. “Be alert at all times,” the book 
“that you may save your 
Walk 


wide 


let conc ludes, 
life and the lives of others. 
through life with your eyes 
open 


Good advice is never quite as 
effective as a good scare. 
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Traffic Safety on the Mareh 


From Page 20 


Mr. Tallamy 


up and they, too, passed your door at 


the rate of one truck every second, 24 
hours a day, you would have to wait 
there from now until the end of next 


March until they were all by 


This terrific number of vehicles ts 
rowded pon highways totally imade 
juate in many respects to carry the 
oad fr juire i No one would ver 
think of sending a modern 80-mil 


per-hour-diesel-drawn Astrodon 
senger train sailing over a peat lis 
railroad track it full speed They 
Idn't go two miles. They couldn't 





ifford to send such a train over a track 

it a slow pace But that is exactly 

what we all do when we drive modert 
hicles on ancient highways. It cat 

hel but cause loss of life and proy 
rty damage unless we take every pos 
| 


sible pre aution to see that they are 


operated in a manner safe for the 
highway tracks they run over 

I want to make one other point 
before discussing how I believe we 
in make a major step forward in 
" omplishing the goal of reducing 
motor vehicle traffic accident losses. I 
refer to the economic importance of 
highway transportation. Almost every 
thing that you use in your office or 
in your home, or the cup of coffee you 
had for breakfast, or the suit of clothes 
you are now wearing, was dependent 
upon modern highway transportation 
at some time or other during its de 
velopment and distribution. Seventy 
per cent of our freight from the farms 
to the cities and back again, and be 
tween urban areas, is dependent on 
highway transportation The cost of 
transportation is a tax which affects 
everybody, and when it becomes ex 
cessive it becomes an inordinate tax 
a national waste. It unnecessarily cuts 
down opportunities, even our standard 
of living. 

Now, put these two factors together 
Last year, the traffic accident loss 
amounted to over $3 billion, 400 mil 
lion. We in New York think the 
capital cost of rebuilding our high 
ways is very high. It will take 20 
years and a total cost during that time 
of about $3 billion, 700 million dol 
lars. In other words, the traffic acci 
dent loss alone, last year, would take 
care of our 20-year program in New 
York. If you add this terrific traffi 
loss to the economic loss resulting 
from unnecessarily high transportation 
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costs which always prevail when effi 
cient trucks have to operate over in 
efhcient highways, you can readily sec 
we are paying for safe modern high 
ways—yet we do not have them. It is 
ridiculous, but a fact. There is no use 
explaining how we got into this situa 
tion, we all know it is the result of 
inadequate funds, the effects of infla 
tion, World War II, and the constantly 
increasing traffic volume 

That's a rather dismal picture, but 
what are we going to do about it? 
Obviously, there are two principal ave 
nues which have to be followed. One 
is to expand, to reconstruct, and to 
repair our existing highway systems 
just as rapidly as we possibly can do 
so, and that is going to require a large 
umount of money. For instance, in 
1949, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials made a de 
tailed survey of the highway needs on 
the federal aid system alone. It in 
dicated that it would require $29 bil 
lion to bring that system up to a rea 
sonable degree of capacity and safety 
That figure did not include obsoles 
cence and depreciation which would 
necessarily take place during the 
In other 
words, if one could have bought a 
magic wand, waved it across the coun- 
try and transformed worn-out roads 
to a modern highway system, the wand 
would have cost $29 billion. Two 
years later we made another survey to 
see how we were getting along, be 
cause we had to spend over $3 billion 
in that period. The results of the 
latest survey indicate that our deficit 
is now $32 billion. In other words, 
even though we spent $3 billion, we 
are $3 billion worse off in a two-year 
period because of obsolescence and de- 
preciation. 

The same general highway condi- 
tions prevail on the state systems, the 
county and town systems, and city 
and village streets. That gives us an 
idea of the problem ahead of us on 
that one main approach which must 
be followed if we are ever to get out 
of this highway dilemma 

The other avenue has to do with 
using what we have during this period 
of reconstruction, in the safest and 
most reasonable manner. This is the 
avenue that this Conference can do so 
much to help us follow. It can, and 
must, in my opinion use its knowledge 
and appreciation of the overall high- 
way problem to help make available 


period of reconstruction 


the necessary funds to expedite recon- 
struction. 


We have many of the necessary 
tools to accomplish these objectives in 
the various official families, but there 
is a definite need to bring them all 
together, individually and collectively, 
to support programs along these two 
avenues of highway operation and re 
habilitation. There is a tendency 
among public officials to take care of 
the fesponsibilities just directly as 
signed to them individually and not 
to pay much attention to how they 
may help other officers charged with 
other responsibilities. In other words, 
they are too busy taking care of the 
activities of their own departments 
or they are too shorthanded, or they 
hesitate to comment on or to par 
ticipate in activities of other public 
That is understandable 
Nothing could create greater confu 
sion, even bitterness, with its resultant 
demoralization and inefficiency than 
one department dabbling, uninvited, 
into another department's business 
Consequently, it is frequently neces 
sary to bring them all together to dis 
cuss a problem which, while it may 
be to a large extent the direct respon 
sibility of one agency, does, neverthe- 
less, directly affect operation of other 
agencies. We call them conferences 
They help to clarify the atmosphere 
and distribute the load. That is fre- 
quently necessary to accomplish an 
objective. 


age ncies 


But the problem of highway safety 
and highway reconstruction is a con- 
tinuing thing. It will go on ad in- 
finitum. It vitally affects everyone 
public officials or not—car owners or 
not. Consequently, continuing coordi- 
nation of the efforts of the various 
departments involved is desirable and 
that can best be accomplished thru the 
creation of some continuing agencies 
or committees. As for instance, the 
Division of Safety and the State Traffic 
Commission established by legislative 
act in the State of New York. 

Let’s look at the public agencies 
that are involved in highway safety. 
Some are departments or bureaus 
charged with engineering, education, 
police and law enforcement, motor ve- 
hicle administration, accident records, 
public information, research, traffic, 
highway maintenance, and many sub 
divisions of these. Working together 
they can create a plan for an immedi- 
ate attack on the problem of highway 
safety and the long-range goal of safe 
and efficient vehicle operation over 
modern highways. Such a goal would 
necessarily have to be integrated with 
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the long-range reconstruction program. 
With those plans established they can 
work together effectively to carry them 
out. Each agency or bureau must do 
its share of the program. Such co- 
operation is vital to a successful safety 
program. It is also important for such 
a cooperating committee or agency to 
be established at the grass roots 

A national committee, such as the 
State and Local Officials’ National 
Highway Safety Committee, should 
only offer guidance, counsel, stimulate 
interest, and do only such national 
coordination as is necessary to bring 
about local acceptance of vital, na- 
tional, uniform standards. By such ac- 
tivity, the highway program for safety 
and rehabilitation would primarily be 
carried on by the states and their po 
litical subdivisions. By such coordina 
tion, the necessary national interest can 
be broadened and developed thru vol 
untary efforts. This is vital to the 
maintenance of our form of govern 
ment 


Law enforcement, highway develop 
ment and rehabilitation in the main 
can be best performed by the states 
and by the many thousands of local 
communities. The official state coordi- 
nating committees are established to 
develop plans and programs to meet 
state problems and to offer guidance, 
counsel, technical information, and to 
stimulate activities on the part of local 
committees. The big job must be done 
at those levels 
quired but what are our public sup 
port friends going to support if we 
don’t give them a program to support ? 


Public support is re- 


Real progress has been made in the 
last few years. Forty-two states now 
have state coordinating committees, or 
comparable agencies. Last year, 29 
states developed comprehensive official 
highway safety programs. Thirty or 
more states are now providing, regu 
larly, assistance to cities and counties 
on the technical aspects of traffic and 
safety work. This includes traffic en 
gineering, surveys, the analysis of such 
surveys, and the development of such 
traffic patterns as are necessary tO use 
more efficiently the existing highway 
systems police training, improvement 
of traffic movement programs, advice 
on the development of off-street park 
ing, zoning to create better sight dis- 
tances for traffic, initiation and im- 
provement of driver education courses 
and the development of Annual In 
ventory reports—especially important 
n forming a basis for planning and 
program development. These are con 
stantly being revised and improved 
through the Annual Inventory of 
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Traffic Safety Activities of States and 
Communities. 


The important things, as I see them, 

are 

1. Full appreciation and understand- 
ing of the two problems involved 

highway modernization and traffx 
safety; 

2. The fortmation of a group to get 
all the facts relating to the prob 
lems; 

3. Properly weigh and line up those 
facts to create an overall picture 
factual and uncolored—of the prob 
lem; 

i. With this picture to develop an im 
mediate and long-range program for 
highway reconstruction and for safe 
highway operation; 

5. To secure the necessary financing, 
personnel and equipment to make 
the plan work; and 

6. To cooperate with public support 
agencies. 


Last year 37,300 lives were lost, and 
300,000 were injured in automobile 
accidents. The social and economi 


loss was beyond calculation. By such 
oordinated official and public support 
programs and by actually and en 
thusiastically carrying them out, this 
inordinate tax which everyone is pay 
ing in cash and in sorrow and griet 
can be minimized. It ts a goal worth 
fighting for THE END 


i a a a ae a a a 


Men are just the opposite of 
guns: the smaller the calibre, the 
bigger the bore. 


‘PER SPR Fe PR BP 


Governor Thornton 


From Page 20 
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Essentially, as a final objective, gov 
ernment is just a primary device for 
getting along together; and if citizens 
neglect the basic rules of human re 
lationship, it then becomes necessary 
for government to restrict individual 
freedom and movement in minimizing 
the continual threat to human life and 
liberty. 

The state of the nation in this mo 
tor vehicle age lends impetus to the 
fact that our individual 
states can no longer assume an insular 
smugness. As officials we must apply 
ourselves, individually and collectively, 
and as loyal Americans, within the 
scope of our fundamental structure of 
government. There is ample oppor 
tunity for further assumption of re 
sponsibility by the legislative, execu 
tive and judicial branches of our state 
and local governments as well as a 
desire by business and industry t 


cities and 


offer some organized support of an 
official program. 


It is stated in the original Action 
Program of this conference but I must 
re-emphasize: The primary responst- 
bility jor traffic accident prevention 
7 4 In other emer 
gencies or catast rophes, such as famine 
tire, flood or disease, state govern 
ments can act ordinarily on the op 
eration of a single or at the most, two 
departments. However, in this motor 
vehicle age which requires motor ve 


trafic law en 


with government 


hicle administration, 
legislation 
other 


forcement, modern traft« 
and engineering and many 
phases, some coordination of these ofh 
cial departments must exist so that the 
problem may be determined and a pro 
gram developed The legislative branch 
can discharge its responsibility by 
reating and financing such an agency 
of state government 

Once this essential step has been 
taken, the 


branches 


executive and judicial 
an assume their leadership 
in the execution of a specific program 
Then and only then can our cities de 
velop a similar coordination and pro 
gram, in conformity and not in conflict 
with, the state program. In turn, this 
development could be established and 
financed by the legislative body of the 
incorporated area. The way is thus 
cleared for full and organized par 
ticipation by business and industry at 
the state and local level. Such a pro 
gram developed by the state govern 
ment with the assistance of private 
citizens organized on a state level sup 
ported by the cities on a similar basis 
ould reduce the unnecessary loss of 
life due to traffic accidents 


Now, are the 
these responsibilities? No, as we shall 
see later in reviewing the state of the 


nation in this action program 


states carrying out 


What will happen if the states and 
local governmental units continue to 
fail in this task? One will be the 
continued loss of 40,000 lives per 
year. The other will be in terms of 
headlines such as these 


our daily papers 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
GIVE DRIVERS EXAM 
TRAFFIC VIOLATORS API R 
IN FEDERAL COURTS 
CONGRESS PASSES 
}0 MPH SPEED LIMIT 
NATIONAL ACCIDENT REC 
ORD OFFICES ESTABLISHED 


Do these sound drastic? They are 


appearing in 


Are they alarming? They are 
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TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR JANUARY POSTING 





SLOW UP 


IN A FREEZE-UP! 


HILE safe driving is always important, 

safe winter driving is even more so. 

For winter brings hazards of weather, 

road conditions, early darkness unexpected 

troubles that plague motorists and cause 
many, many accidents 






SLIPPERY WEATHER ? 
1S WERE, 


There are six basic rules recommended by 
the National Safety Council's Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards that can go a long 
way to cutting down on winter accidents 
that is, if motorists will follow them. 














st ae ecto NATIONAL Sarety councte 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


T-9702-C 25x38 T-8594-B 17x23 


The rules are: (1) Get the “feel of the 
toad, (2) Adjust speed to road and weather 
conditions. (3) Keep the windshield and 
windows clear. (4) Use tire chains for 
severe snow and ice conditions. (5) Pump 
the brakes to stop. (6) Follow other ve- 
hicles at a safe distance. 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR FEBRUARY POSTING 





’; i 
USE THE ) 
crosswauk / 
ITS SAFER 
ITs saree 
"8 seven 


Will motorists follow the rules? That is 
the job tackled by the January Operation 
Safety kit, which already is in the hands of 
hundreds of users. 


The January kit is built around the six 
basic rules and is packed with ways and 
means of getting motorists to follow them 


here are ideas for projects drawn from 
many sources. There are news releases, radio 
scripts, editorial materials, idea-starters for 
speakers, programs adaptable to small as 
well as large communities, humor in the 
form of safety jingles, lists of film trailers 
and lists of available materials that will aid 
in putting over a winter driving hazards 














NATIONAL Sarery COUNCIL 


T-9721-C 25x38 T-9718-B 17x23 


trait safety program in your community. 


Sample leaflets, copies of available 
posters, order forms, special materials—all 





are a part of each Operation Safety kit and ————— 
all are designed for use on the local level POSTER PRICES 

Operation Safety kits are put together in Quantity 25"'x38" 17x23" 8i/2"xt 1/2" 
a handy folder, ready for use when you 1-9 $0.29 ea $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
need an idea to pep up your program The eon = - = nem 4 ~4 
materials are easv to read or to tailor to your 1000.4999° "7 "102 am 034 as. 


specific needs 
(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25'x38" and 17x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 


You may obtain a sample January kit by 
writing Bob Shinn, director, Operation 
Safety, National Safety Council, 425 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11 
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“THAT OL BLACK’ MAGIC” 


-CAN BE TRAGIC 


~ 


s ¥ 


Dont Overdrive 
YOUR SIGHT DISTANCE 
ON HILLS AT NIGHT 





SAFETY COUNCIL 


8Y2x11'/2 


NATIONAL 


V-9764-A 
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5 Sa ee q 
\ cntorsections | (gtade crossings 


17x23 








NATIONAL SAFETY 


V-8898-B 


NO RINGS 





MATIONMAL SAFETY COUNCTE 


9762-A 8Y2x11V/2 






NATIONAL SAFET 


V-9765-A 





V-8863-B 





prevent 


insisting on the right-of-way 


When a driver calls the bluff... 





A 
a a 
— 
\ 
8Y2x11/2 V-9766- 8/2x11/2 V-8824-B 17x23 








Mi . 

Like “magic mirror on the wall? 
This one always tells you all. } 
If you use it as you should, 

Helps you keep your record good. 
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Traffic toll for first 10 months — 30,310, 2 per 
cent under last year. October deaths drop 3 
per cent from last year's toll. Death rate down to 
7.0 for 9 months despite sharp increase in travel. 


KOR the first time this year, the na- 
tion has chalked up two months in 
a row with fewer auto deaths 


Both September and October had 


year to maintain a favorable mileage 
death rate. Mileage figures are avail. 
able for only nine months, but the 
rate was still 7.0 deaths per 100,000,- 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 





THE comments and tables presented 
here relate to fatal injuries only. 
They do not relate to non-fatal in- 
juries and property damage accidents. 
The evidence presently available is not 
sufficient to indicate whether changes 
in the incidence of occurrence are 
greater or less than the changes shown 
for fatalities. 











000 vehicle miles-—at { per cent Virginia 6% 
decreases as compared with the cor ' \ Boye € ae ; o out 4 a — Rhode Island 6% 
responding months last year ower than in ene pean peee North Dakota 6% 
* > > > 
The October traffic accident death At the end of 10 months, 21 of the Maryland 5% 
toll was 3,610—down 3 per cent from i4 states had decreases compared with Washington 4% j 
October a year ago the same period last year They were Mississippi 4% 1 
I'raffic deaths for 10 months totaled Vermont 33% New York 2% 
30,830. Last the total was 30 Minnesota —15% Tennessee 2% 
Connecticut —14% New Mexi 0; 
s1¢ 1 ) se t 4 7 = « iNew Mexico 2 
10, which mean an increase this year New Hampshire 14% re oa 
of 2 per cent lowa 11% Arizona 2% 
While deaths were decreasing — P 11% oe a 
slightly in October, motor vehicle = eng nee ee : 
P, Na s c » P 
mileage continued to climb above last Wyoming — 7% Additional proof that cities are get- 
ting safer to drive in than rural areas 
was indicated by the October report 
} Compared with the 3 per cent decrease 
a , : 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS in deaths for the entire nation in Oc- 
e SEES = tober, 459 reporting cities had a 7 per 
; 1950-52 1951-52 cent decrease. And while the entire 
qi MONTH 1950 1951 1952 Change Change nation had a 2 per cent increase at the 
January 2,470 2,820 2,650 + 7% — 6% 
re > 4¢ ? C7, 7, 
any oe oe mya Brey “= MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
pemry — |e — i. . AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1951-1952 
April 2,620 2,610 2,660 + 2% + 2% 
May 2,750 2,820 3,160 15% +12% | rca | 2 
> June 2,660 3,070 3,010 13% — 2% 4,000 +— 
July 3,160 3,150 3,210 + 2% + 2% —— 
August 3,110 3,460 3,770 +21% + 9% aie! Se ey ‘oy ee as 
September 3,210 3,580 3,400 + 6% 5% 
, ’ . 4 < ! Yi 
October 3,550 3,720 3,610 + 2% — 3% 2,000 "5 J 52 | RE Se Os 2 el 
Ten Months 28,200 30,310 30,830 + 9% + 2% DEATHS 
November 3,230 3,500 ~ 
December 3,570 3,490 1,000 Lente’ 





TOTAI 35,000 37,300 50,000 ‘es Pa 
ene Pe te 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1952 national estimate is 1951 1952 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1951 to 1952 in the states », + —+ 
reporting for both years reflects the 1951-52 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1952 may differ slightly from figures for the same 20,000 b 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. OCT MOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT 


MILES (miction) 
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end of 10 months, those cities showed CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


a 5 per cent drop in fatalities. If the 


figures for the cities alone could be FIRST 10 MONTHS, 1951 TO 1952 


extended to the entire nation, there WH l4% 
v-2% 










would have been about 2,000 fewer 


\ deaths so far this year. 
Of the 459 reporting cities, 293 had ae 
no traffic deaths in October. The three ' : - 6% 
; largest of these were Memphis, Tenn coun ime 
‘ (396,000), Honolulu, T. H. (236, WJ. + 7% 
{ 100), and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600) ve. + IZ J 
For the 10 month period, 83 cities > -5% 
, still had no-death records. The three 
largest were Little Rock, Ark. (102,- 
200), Evanston, Ill. (73,600), and conan 
Bay City, Mich. (52,500). 10 MONTHS 


Two hundred cities had fewer 
deaths at the end of 10 months, as 
compared with the corresponding 
months of the previous year. Of these, 
the following 23 have populations of 


more than 200.000: BBB De caeases HBB Wc EASES OR NO CHANGE Ss, oh 
To Page 3 


+2% 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS ‘ 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported deaths will remain at the present average fcr the rest of the 
by registrars of vital statistics. year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 

Populaton Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual States shown in heavy type have improved in 1952 compared 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths with 1951 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths miles of travel. 


(Figure in parentheses following the 1952 mileage rate indicates the 
number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 








Deat $2 . Months Deaths 1 51 "195 1952 1952 | 
Identical Period te t Pop. Mile Re- Identical Period t to Pop. Mile 
, 1951 104 .O8 105? Rate Rate ported 195 1951 1950 1952 1952 Rate Rate 
TOTAL 
U.S 10 30,83 ( 8 ( t 4 1% 24.8 7. ( N.H 10 61 71 65 14% — 6% 13.7 3.4 (8) 
Ala 10 607 652 615 — 7% 1% 23.9 9.4. (7) N. J 4 547 % 21% 16.( 4.4 (9) 
Ariz. 10 315 321 249 — 2% + 27% 47.0 9.9 (9) N. M 10 309 316 262 — 2% + 18% $2.7 10.5 (7) 
Ark 0 375 338 8 +- 11% 4. 300% 8 (6) Ni. % 10 1,616 1,655 1,561 2% + 4% 12.9 5.5 (9) 
Calit 10 8 ‘ % % l (8) N. 4 1 8 866 774 1% 15% ) (7) 
( ti 1 308 4 31 t 5% 3% 5 (7) N. D 10 1l4 121 74 — 6% + 34% 22.6 6.5 (8) , 
Conn. 10 179 208 202 — 14% — 11¢ 10.5 2.9 (9) oO 4 08 1.3 4 oO 8% 35 2 (g) 
De 10 H 77 + % 1% $;4 ) Ok 454 451 401 1% 14% 4. 5.9 (6) 
Fla 1( g ’ 1 } % 4 7% 1 ’ (8) Ore 10 363 366 332 — 1% + 9% 28.0 6.1 (8) 
Ga 1¢ 757 3 + 1% 5s% l 8.3 (8 Pp 308 1,22 l 8% $( $5.1 (8) 
be Idaho 10 174 195 194 — 11% 10% 35.4 8.4 (9) R. I 10 16 19 61 — 6% — 25% 7.0 2.2 (8) 
I 10 1 3 1,641 1,8 + 3% + 6% 3.6 (8) 4 7 83 i8 % WN 8.1 12.4 (8) 
Ind 890 88 808 + 1% + 10% 29.4 { s.-1 14 124 48 ae ¢ ry 7.3 (8) 
la. 10 42 195 173 — 11% - 20.2 5.1 (9) Tenn 10 631 642 562 2% + 12% 22.8 7.8 (9) 
7” Kans ) i 164 423 t 1% + 11% 28 7 (8 Texas 10 1,943 1,953 1,846 —- 1% + 5 29.2 66 (9) 
Ky SOR . l + 12% 4 (7 t 1 1 I 149 41% + 42% 33.7 8.0 (7) 
La ) i8 ; ‘ % + 17% 3 8.8 (9) Ve 10 18 72 46 —33% + 4% 15.4 4.4 (9) 
Me. 10 111 119 122 — 7% ~ 9% 149 4.4 (9) Va 10 762 809 724 - 6% + 3% 27.0 7.8 (8) 
Md 10 125 449 387 - 5% + 10% 20.9 6.6 (8) Wash 10 421 437 402 - 1% + 5% 20.8 5.5 (9) 
Mass 3 33 i7 30% 8% ( 34 (8) yy Vv 1 3 3 “a ar, 1 4% 18 7 (8) 
Mich. 10 1,383 1,377 1,304 0 + 6 25.4 6.7 (8) Wis l 127 55 zi + 11% - 1 7.1 (8) 
Minn 10 121 198 119 15% 0 16.9 4.5 (8) Wyo 10 141 152 129 7% 90; 4 8.8 (9) 
Miss 10 382 396 377 - 1% + 1% 20.9 6.7 (8) CANADIAN PROVINCES 
Me 8 803 ? + 1% t+ 20% 1 1 (8) B. ¢ x 18 71 + 1% + 68 
Mont { t 7 + 18% + 16% 39.5 8 (8) Ma . “ 8 
Neb 8 + Jo + 13% O 8 4 4 7 
Ne . 1 < +- 16° + 23% 82.8 10.4 ( Sask 5 t 16% 
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The table covers 


occurred in the city. 
vehicle deaths (where 


Nontraffic 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 


motor 


accident oc 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1952 reg- 


REPORTIN 


( I 
Detroit, onge 


Phila ide Ip vhia, Ps 


San Francisco, Calif 
Washington. D. ¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio 

N t 
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Buffalo 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Houston, Tex 
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Kansas City, Mo 
Saavee, Colo 
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Memphis, Tenn 
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Indianapolis, Ind 
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Providence, R. I 
Rochester Y 
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Fort Worth, 
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M 
Omaha, 
R‘chmond, 
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| k t 
Norfolk, Va 
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Little Rock, Ark 
Trenton, N. J 
Reading, Pa 
Wichita, Kans 
Des Moines, la 
Peoria, Hl 
Tulsa, Okla 
Biidgeport, Conn 
Austin, Tex 
Canton, Ohio 
Grand Ray M 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
pares, Conn 
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Ww 


maken, \ a 
Flint, Mich 
Tampa, Fla 

A tow P 
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aw 
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istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1951 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1952 1952 
Reg. Pop 
) Rate Rate 
Phoenix, Ariz 1 13 2 20.2 
Fort Wayne, Inc et on ? 10 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Chattanooga, 
Sacramento 
Cambridge, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Duluth, Minn 
Sema pba — 
Baton Rou 
Tacoma, W Me 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Pasadena, Ca 


Nashville, “Tenn 
Corpus Christi, Te 
El Paso, Tex 
Montgomery, Ala 
« Ind 


Group VII (5 


Evanston, Ill 
Bay City, Mich 
Lancaster, Pa 
Mount Vernon, N. 
New Britain, Conn 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Brockton, Mass 
Brookline, Mass 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
peng <a R. I 
Lyn Mass 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Manchester, N. H 
Jackson, Mick 
Rockford, Il. 
Stockton, Calif 
Davenport, la 
Covington, Ky. 
New Rochelle, N 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Wheeling, Va. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Richmond, Calif 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Topeka, Kans 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Lakewood, Ohi« 
; agg wr 
Joseph, Mo. 
Em, itl 
Medford, Mass 
ncoln, Neb 
Binghamton, N. Y 
, Colo 
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Pontiac, Mich. 
Huntington, W. Va 
Jackson, Miss. 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Durham ( 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Lubbox ex 
Fast Orange, N 
Joliet, 

cities in this er 
Fresno, Calif 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Glendale alt 
Muncie, Ind 
St amford, Conn. 
P. 


Dearborn, 

Macon, Ga 

Green Bay 
Springfield, 
Springfield 
Springfield 

Aurora, Ill 
Charleston, S. ¢ 
Cleveland Heights, O 


a BN a 


8 


size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to smail. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1952 compared to 1951. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


Terre ou, Ind 
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Sioux ‘ ity, la 
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Fort Smith, Ark 
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Appleton, Wis. 
Hagerstown, Md 
Rochester, Minn. 

. Wausau, Wis. 
Burlington, Ia 
Ithaca, N. Y 

7. Wauwatosa, Wis 

. Rome, N. Y. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Torrington, Conn, 

. Granite City, Ill 
New London, Conn 
New Kensington, Pa. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Belmont, Mass 
West Allis, Wis. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Tallahassee, Fla 
West Hartford, Conr 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Galesburg, Ill 
Kankakee, lll 
Stratford, Conn 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Norwich, Conn 
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Cloud, Minn 
Oak. Ridge nr 
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Reno, 

Poughkeepsie 

ngs, Mont 
Palo Alto, Calif 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Cheyenne lye 

Lafayette, 

La Crosse, 

Kokomo, 

East Cleveland. Ohio 

Middletown, ~~ 

Fairmont 

Morgantown, w Va. 
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Povessbura, Va 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Lake Charles, La. 
San Leandro, Calif 
Dubuque, Ia 
Jamestown, m ¥. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Plainfie N. J 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa 
Lakeland, om 
Concord, H 
Anderson, ind. 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Meriden, Conn 
Arlington. Mass 
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Milford, Conn 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Muskegon, Mich 
Hackensack, N. J 
All cities in this group 
Everett, Wash 

75. Manchester, Conr 
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1952 19 
i! M mths Reg. P 
2 1 1950 Rate Ra 
76. Enid, Okla 3 2 ae iC 
77. Boise, Idaho 5 0 4 2.217 
78. Rapid City, S. D 2 3 3 2.2 9 
9. Hamden, Conn 2 2 0 2.3 8 
80. West Orange, N. J 2 3 224 8 
81. Marion, Ohio 3 5 2.5 i 
82. Newburgh, N. Y. 3 6 4 2.6 11 
83. Colo. Springs, Colo ( 4 2 2 15 
84. Winona, Minn 2 1 ) 
85 ewport News, Va 3 1 ( 8 
86. San Mateo, Calif 4 8 6 2.611 
87. Ease Hartford, Conn. 2 a 42.6 8 
88. Alliance, Ohi 3 0 7 13 
89. Beloit, Wis 3 3 71 
0. Lincoln Park, Mict 2 3 8 
1. Waukegan, Il 4 3 8 
2. Waltham, Mass 3 1 8 
93. Clarksburg, W. Va 3 l 11 
94. Parkersburg, W. Va. 3 6 3 2.9 12 
ss. W ater mete N. ¥ 5 2.9 1 
16. Mo Ii! i i y 12 
97. Fairfield, Conn z 8 1 29 7 
98. Highland Pk., — 4 11 6 2.910 
9. Teaneck, N Oo ¢ ) 
100. Warren, Ohio’ 6 10 12 3.014 
101. Riverside, Calif 6 16 7 3.0 15 
102. Barberton, Ohio 3 4 2 3012 
103. Great Falls, Mont i > 3.0 12 
104. Revere, Mass. 2 3 .: See 
105. Council Blutts, Ia 4 3.1 1 
106. Oshkosh, Wis i 4 3.1 11 
107. Eau Claire, Wis 4 3 5.3 13 
108. Fargo, N. D ; 3.61 
109. Daytona Beach, Fla i 3 ~* 15 
110. Wyandotte, Mich 6 8 O 3.8 19 
111. Danville, Va e) 3 2 3.910 
, ‘ ‘ i 1 
‘ + l 
4 ‘ 4.5 
‘ 4.3 
‘ ‘ 
‘ - > G7 i 
f ‘ H 18 11 
11 i ‘ 

120. Tuscaloosa, Ala 5 6 4 49 12 
1. Royal Oak, Mich lt > 4 5 
122. Superior, Wis i 6 4 4.9 13 
3. Middletown, Con H 71 

4 : 
125 18 
7 s 
128 ut! ~ a 
1 Norwalk, Conn 14 
130. Hamtramck, Mict { 7 
31. Pre Utal 8 { 
132. Euclid, Ohio 8 7 23 
133. Ke N. J ~ x 
Group IX ( t 000) 
1. Klamath Falls, Ore ) 0 0.0 ¢ 
2. Kingsport, Tenn 0 3 1 00 0 
3. Ventura, Calif s 2 2 00 0 
4. Salisbury, N. (¢ ) ( 0 00 { 
5. Ypsilanti, Mich. Se 2 2 @8 ¢ 
East Detroit, Mi ( 10.0 ¢ 
7. Freeport, Ill Oo ¢ ) OO ¢ 
8. Endicott, N. Y« Oo 0.0 ¢ 
9. La Porte, Ind - 3 1 0.0 0 
10. Port Chester, N. Y 0 1 3 00 0 
11. Huntington, Ind 1) 1 3 00 0 
1 Bismarck, N. D 1 0.0 ¢ 
13. Hibbing, Minn. 0 1 0 00 0 
14. Ottawa, Ill. 0 1 1 00 0 
15. Marietta, Ohio 0 3 0 00 0 
1 mporia, Kans ( ( ( ( 
17. Goshen, Ind, ... 0 3 2 00 O. 
18. So. St. Paul, Mir ae. 1 0.0 O 
19 Hazel Park, Mic 3 0.0 | 
20. Grosse Pt. Pk., Mich. 0 1 2 00 0 
1. Bluefield, W Va ( ( i 60 ¢ 
2. Sterling, Ill Oo ¢ 1 0.0 O 
3. McAlester, Okla. . Oo ( oO ¢ 
24. Astoria, Ore 0 1 400 0 
5. Sweetwater, Tex 0 0.0 
26. Peru, Ind. - 3 2 00 0 
27. Lake Worth, Fla 0 1 0 0.0 0 
28. East Lansing, Mict ( zz 
29. Highland Park, Tex. ( 0 0.0 0 
30. Jeffersonville, Ind 0 i 1 00 0 
31. Alpena, Mich. 0 1 1 00 0 
32. Watertown, Wis ( 1 oO ¢ 
33. Garden City, Kans 0 1 0 00 0 
34. Owatonna, Minn ( 1 0.0 0 
35. Niles, Ohio 0 1 2 00 0 
36. Shorewood, Wis 0.0 0 
37. Elmwood Park, Ill 0 1 2 00 0 
38. East Haven, Con 0 0.0 0 
39. Bemidji, Minn o 1 1 0.0 0 
40. River Rouge, Mich 0 3 2 00 0 
i1. Hawthorne J ( ( 
i2, Gardner, Mass o 4 1 00 0 
43. Beaver Dam, Wis 0.0 ¢ 
44. Mitchell, S. D l Oo ¢ 
45. Hornell, N. Y 0 l 0 00 0 
46. Rye, N. Y 0 1 1 00 0 
47. Red Wing, Mir Oo ¢ 
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Ten Months Reg. Pop. 
2 1951 1950 Rate Rate 
55. Shelton, ¢ 2 115.7 $6.7 
a ee 7 ~ 4203 
157. Enfield, Conn 1 2 2 27.9 ? 
CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont 44 42 34 7.8 
Montreal, Que 67 72 ‘ 7.9 
V er, B. ¢ 3 3 . 
The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 
St. Paul, Minn. §2¢ 
Fe. Worth, Tex. 50¢ 
Oakland, Calif —469 
Rochester, N. Y 41% 
Buffalo, N. Y. —40¢ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 35% 
Kansas City, Mo 34¢ 
Norfolk, Va. 30° 
Richmond, Va 26% 
Dallas, Tex 23% 
Denver, Colo. 23% 
San Francisco, Calif. —20% 
Detroit, Mich 19% 
Washington, D. ¢ 17% 
Providence, R. I 14% 
Philadelphia, Pa. 11% 
Houston, Tex. 10% 
Omaha, Nebr. 9% 
Milwaukee, Wis 8% 
Newark, N. J. 7% 
Memphis, Tenn. 4% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1% 
Cleveland, Ohio 1% 
The three leading cities in each 
population group at the end of 10 


ranked according t 
per 


months, 


ber of deaths 10.000 


vehi les, were 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

500,000-750,000 Population 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


$50,000-500,000 Population 
Dallas, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Little Rock, 
Trenton, N. J 
Reading, Pa. 
50,000-100,000 Population 


Evanston, II. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Appleton, Wis. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Rochester, Minn 
Rochester, Minn. 

10,000-25,000 Population 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Ventura, Calif. 


o the num 
registered 


Reg 
Rate 


NNN 


NNN 
Ne 


0.8 
0.9 
1.0 


0.0 
0.6 
0.6 


0.0 
0.0 
0.4 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
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Safety on the Speedway 


hy 1 Page 17 
the ‘hae sportsmanship is shown 
throughout the contest 

Sports car racing is as different from 
hot-rod racing and stock car racing as 
fencing is from a full-fledged broad 
sword duel. The “‘light touch” is im 
portant here—a flick of the finger 
on the fast steering sportster can mean 
of many yards around 
orner at 90 miles an hour 


the distance 


Run on a closed course, the 
ar race simulates road 
with straightaways for bursts of speed; 


sports 
conditions, 


but with hairpin turns ranging from 
180 degrees, where skill pays 
off and where the fastest car in the 

is often left behind by the smaller 


because of a mistake 


i> to 


n judging 
curve 
the early days of sports car rac 
the driver used to use a spe tator 
the stands d judging point to 
utoff his power before going into a 
if the spectator left at any time, 
driver often missed the turn and 
had to use an escape road, wasting 
precious time in the turn-around be- 
ould get back into the 
Now, cutoff 


tore ne 


ompetition however, 


points” are established before each 
curve. Markers are set up for the 
various powered cars and the driver 
knows exactly when he should reduce 
his power, apply the brakes and shift 
into a lower gear so that he can main 
tain the safest speed for the curve. 


And you can gear down in a sports 
car, shifting from high through all 
gears to low, no matter how fast you 
are going. 

Every inch of the is under 
strict surveillance at all times 
of flag warnings has been devised, 
which all drivers must respect, or they 
are pulled out of the race immediately 
A green flag means the course is clear 
a yellow signifies that trouble has de 
veloped along the track and that every 


course 
a series 


ar must slow down to 60 miles an 
hour and maintain their positions 
while a red flag denotes a bad accident 
and all cars must stop immediately 
Telephone communications are main- 
tained by the flag men all around the 
course, , 

In this way, pile ups of cars are re 
duced to a minimum 

Spectators got a break, too. They 
had a bird's-eye view of the entire 


is ACCIDENT 


DIAGRAM 


a 


Forbes Handy Traffic Reporting ‘Kit. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS 

COURT AND JURY WORK 


Yes, you can quickly and accurately diagram 
on the spot, the location of all cars, pedes- 


trians, 


etc. These stamps picture 11 types of 


vehicles, also pedestrian, bicycle, arrow, etc. 
iii a Compact kit includes stamp pad. 


Size for Standard Forms 


Large Size for Instruction Work 


FORBES STAMP CO. 


$2.00 
5.00 


Postpaid 
with Remittance 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICHIGAN 


course plus a safe vantage point 
at least a city block from the edge of 
the runway. The bleachers were erected 
on the straightaways from which the 
entire course could be seen. There was 
no crowding to the trackside at the 
turns—an advantage of mutual benefit 
to drivers and spectators alike 

When a sports car gets into trouble 
on the track and is forced to stop, the 
driver raises his hands over his head 
is a signal to other drivers that he 
will not move until he has been passed 


Proof that the precautions paid off 
can be demonstrated by these three 
experiences. On one occasion, a tire 
blew on the track and the driver 
brought his car safely to a halt. In 
another case, a fly-wheel blew out. The 
driver steered his car off the track, got 
out and walked away. The third case 
involved a car which cut too far out 
on a turn and scraped its paint on an 
oil drum marking the course 

Spectators had their ‘Ten Com 
mandments of Safety” too. They are 
the standard for races sponsored by 
the Sports Car Club of America. They 
are as follows 


1. Never Stand on the Outside of Any 
Curve: 

When a race driver loses control of his 
car on a curve, centrifugal force pushes the 
car toward the outside of the turn 
often at high velocity 

Never Cross the Race Course During 
an Event or During Practice Periods: 

The speed of a race car coming toward 
you is hard to judge. It travels much faster 
than you think. You can't outrun a Ferrari 
or even a Crosley either will kill you 
Further, if a driver must swerve to avoid 
you he may hit your best friend 
3. Never Stand, Sit, or Lean on Hay 

Bales or Drum Markers: 

These barriers located around the course 
have been placed there by an official who 
has studied the circuit and determined just 
where a speeding car is likely to go into 
a spin, skid, or drift off the course. Re- 
spect them for your own life 
i. Never Stand in Escape Areas or Roads: 

At the end of each straight there is an 
escape area. These spaces act as a “safety 
valve’’ for a driver who Icts up too late 
and finds himself going too fast to nego 
iate the turn or curve, or who finds him 
elf confronted with fading brakes. ‘These 
ireas are considerably used in practice when 
lrivers are establishing “last possible’ cut 
off points. These spaces are a definite part 
ot the 
5. Never Stand, Sit, or Lean on Hay 

Bales or Drum Markers: 
Officials, Flagmen, or Guards: 


course 


Hampering the efforts of officials in the 
purformance of their duty may endanger the 
drivers and the spectators. The officials’ at 
tention must be on the race at all times. 
Remember, these men are working for your 
enjoyment and safety and the photog- 
raphers and working press are working to 
bring this race to the less fortunate who 
can not attend 
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6. Never Step Within 25 Feet of the 

Inside of Any Curve: 

This area, sometimes not marked with 
barriers, is dangerous. Last month in Wis 
consin a car spun to the inside of a curve 
and put five spectators in the hospital 
Drivers pass close to the inside and may 
swerve inward to avoid a car ahead 
7. Never Run Toward an Accident: 

Running to see a crash results in 
confusion and hazard to all concerned 
Keep off the course! If the flagman can't 
see, or have their attention diverted, the 
race can get out of control. Also ... you 
might be run over by an Ambulance or Fire 
Truck 
8. Never Permit a Child or Dog to Wan- 

der Unattended Near the Course: 

Both children and dogs present a genuine 
problem at race meets. Keep them always 
in sight and away from the course. Don't 
put your child in front of you so he can 
see better. A father did this last month in 
New York State the father is still 
alive in a hospital his son was killed 
instantly when grazed by the rear fender of 
a passing Avoid sudden and certain 
death 
9. Never Approach an Overturned or 

Disabled Car With a Lighted Cigaret: 

A wrecked or disablec ften leaks 
gasoline and oil which can easily start a 
blaze resulting in painful injury to nearby 
spectators and yourself 


mass 


car 


i car 





10. Never Drop Newspapers or any 
Other Object on the Course: 
Racing cars travelling at high speeds 
create sufficient turbulence to lift papers 
that may eventually fall across the wind 
shield, blinding the driver. Stones and bot 


tles are snapped back into the crowd by a 
Keep all foreign objects off the road 
as dangerous as bullets! 


tire 
they are 


In various regions of the country, 
sports car enthusiasts work with Hot 
rodders to develop interest in automo 
tive engineering and to promote safety 





General Motors 
Highway Awards 
From P. Re 7 

He added that General Motors ex- 
pects “no panaceas, no instant reme 
dies”’ to cure the nations highway ills 

“It’s going to take time and effort 
and persistence,” he declared. ‘It will 
take a lot of money to get us out of 
this muddle, but it will cost us more 
to stay in.’ 

Mr. Wilson summarized our current 
problem as follows 

Our population has outgrown our 
highway system 

When we were building our high- 
way system during the ‘twenties, no 
one dreamed people would want and 
need the 53 million motor vehicles we 
now have. 

When we were laying out the three 
and one-third million miles of our 
highway system no one dreamed that 
we would need to drive our cars and 
trucks more than a billion miles every 
day 
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During and since World War II, 
few realized what would result from 
putting off highway improvement in 
the interest of all-out national defense 


This all happened Mr. Wilson 
said, “because we didn’t dream big 
enough 

He pointed out that our population 


will continue to increase for 
years to come and that means the need 


motor vehicles will 


many 


for continue to 
increase, 


“Instead of the 53 million cars and 


PICTURE OF 





trucks of today, our people will need 
as 80 million cars 


and want as many 
and trucks 25 years from now,” he 
said. THE END 


Newsy Newsletter 

The Worcester County Safety Coun- 
il is publishing an excellent monthly 
periodical called “Newsletter.” It is 
a printed job, illustrated with half- 
and appropriate cartoons, and 
filled with interesting news about the 
Council and its activities. 


AUTHORITY 


Picture the members of 


tones 


your safety patrols in this 
smart looking patrol belt. 
They add dignity and au- 
thority. They are available 
in white or yellow plastic 
and in white web. The metal 
hardware is of 
nickel. The 


easily cleaned and is adjust- 


rustproof 


whole belt is 


able. 








Picture too, your members in these 


smart raincoats. These raincoats 
are all rubber in white, yellow or 
black. Completely waterproof, they 
are suitable for year “round use. 
School, City or Sponsor’s name on 


back. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE 
OF OUR COMPLETE LINE 


Patrol Caps 


Overseas Caps 
Felt Emblems 
Patrol Buttons 
Safety Sentinels 
Caution Flags 
Rainwear 
Winter Wear 
Rubber Boots 


Graubard’s 











266 MULBERRY ST. 
Newark 2, N. J. 


“America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 











Traffic Safety on the March 


From Page 29 


Governor Thornton 
Are they in 1952? 


but are headlines of 1962 or 19 


They are not 
72 1t 
we do not progress together on a 
trathc safety program. We have al 
ready seen the 


undertake many 


federal government 
functions originally 
given to the states, because we re 
fused or failed to undertake them and 
satisfy demands from our citizens 
This can and will happen in this field 
of trath 


to our national leaders that we have 


safety, unless we can prove 


the will and ability to curb a national 
disgrace 

These headlines are not of this year 
but when they are written, you and 
I and every state and city official, will 
It didn't have to hay 


why didn't we do some 


say to himself 
pen this way 
thing way back in 1952 to forestall 

it 
The federal 
er this trafhic safety program if the 
to do their part But | 


t that the states hav 


' 
government will tak 


the ability 


and the sincerity to 
progress on this job 
that the inherent rights of states will 
be retained in this field providing we 
follow the fine Action Program of the 
Highway Satety Confer 
ence, and point out where we fall 
short and where work is necessary 


the education 
I am confident 


President's 


The Action Program recognizes and 
encourages the placement of responsi 
bility. A rededication of these princ 
ples and the corre sponding assumption 
of responsibility will recognize our 
problem as national in scope but will 
eliminate any possibility of federal in 
tervention. But public outcry at this 
traffic toll will inevitably result in an 
encroachment of this responsibility 
And should it happen, let us not 
blame the federal government, instead 
let us blame those who could and 
should have done something when we 
had this great Action 
front of us, when we could have a 
omplished it on our own, If it hap 
pens, we will have only ourselves to 


Program in 


blame 


Some local communities——in spite of 





end engineers 


of conditions 


then erased 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that hes proven practice! in teaching visually the principles of safety 
it's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 


Satety directors trafic manegers, driving instructors, insurence agents 
end adjusters get « clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


it is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance end public utility 
companies, colleges end schools, and many other concerns inte 
Consisting of « BOARD with typica! street 
is @ BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
lt hes scale models of vehicles 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. If contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


ted in public safety 
ntersections on one side. The other side 


traffic markers and accessories thet can 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 








the lack of competent state leadership 

are doing an outstanding job. And, 
in some cases, we find states discharg 
the responsibility by 
Our goal is to eliminate 
any element of independent or insular 
attitude because this problem confronts 
all of us all of the time 


ing most of 
themselves 


I would like to be able to give a 
glowing report on the “State of the 
Nation in Traffic Safety,” but since 
our fundamental purpose ts to measure 
our problem and to determine our 
shortcomings in terms of the Action 
Program, it becomes necessary to face 
the facts 


In the realm of Accident Record 
the quantity and quality of the acci 
dent reports is inadequate and, in 
cases where this vital factual informa- 
tion has been developed, there is a 
glaring failure to make the proper use 
oft it 


Another basic approach to our prob 
lem is the modernization and uni 
formity in Laws and Ordinan: We 
have the Uniform Vehicle Code and 
the Model Traffic Ordinance to guide 
us. And, although about half of our 
states have attempted to place in effect 
some acts of the Uniform Code, the 
other half of the 
no attempt to determine the 
verbiage of their motor vehicle laws 
ind how they compare with the Code 
There are instances where cities have 
developed their own ordinance pat 
terned after the national model but 


i8 states has made 
actual 


such a move merely deters the possi 
bility of 
Responsibility to develop a State Model 
Ordinance is recommended by this 
focused at the state 


uniformity within a. state 


C onterence 1s 
level ind only a few states have Ti 


“ loped such a model 


I am more than proud to say that 
my own State of Colorado after com 
pleting its Comparative Study has pub 
lished, with the assistance of the 
Colorado Muni if il 
Model Ordinanc 


formity with the State's Laws 


League i Sate 
which is tn con 

To date 
nore than 25 per cent of our cities 
have adopted or are in the process ot 
thereby 


Dbuting to a high degree of unttormity 


idopt ne that model ontri 


within our state 


The Engineering 

As a nation, we are making 
dollar 
highways but our 
Is buying less A 
deters the best efforts of the trafh 
engineer. And yet, the 
in an attempt to design a 


prol lem is becom 
ing acute 
ereater expenditures on our 
construction dollar 


similar situation 
automotive 


engineer 
sate vehicle, must also satisfy the pub 
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lic’s passion for well styled automo 
biles 

The most promising advancement 
made in the furtherance of the Action 
Program is Traffic Safety Education in 
our schools. More than 8,000 of the 
nation’s 25,000 high schools offered 
some type of driver education during 
the 1951-52 year. About half the 
800.000 students enrolled in these 
courses benefited from behind-the- 
wheel training and they represent 
about 20 per cent of all the boys and 
virls who became eligible this year to 
drive automobiles. There is a need for 
greater teacher-preparation in both 
driver education and training. And 
there ts also need fora greater amount 
of effective traffic satety education in 
the elementary schools, particularly as 
it relates to pedestrian and bicycle 
satety 

As to Enforcement, as it relates to 
the police officer, there is an almost 
universal lack of sufficient manpower 
This ts particularly true in state organt- 
zations. In Colorado's case, although 
our State Patrol tied with Delaware 
for first place in the nation during 
1951, I am convinced, and have said 
so repeatedly in public, that our Patrol 
personnel should be increased by at 
least 5O per cent 
police ofhcers are doing the best they 


In many cases the 


can with the men, money and equip 
ment at their disposal, and in those 
cases the community, must share the 
blame for not providing their police 
departments with the support they 
need 


There is also a definite weakness in 
the Courts’ responsibility in Enforce 
ment. More than 40 of our states are 
conducting their court systems in a 
manner inconsistent with the responsi 
bilities of this motor vehicle age. Our 
problem requires a greater modern 
ization of the physical facilities of the 
ourts themselves, a streamlining of 
procedure and a closer liaison with the 
motor vehicle administrator 


And speaking of the Motor Vehicle 
idministrator, his existing situation is 
most discouraging due to the almost 
universal lack of positive procedures 
for the regulation and control of 
drivers. This condition prevails because 
of the lack of funds, facilities and laws 
to provide for the proper regulation 
ind control 


As to the dissemination of trafh 
safety information to the Public, there 
can be no denying that a continuous 
and hard-hitting program of Publi 
Information can be a definite contri 
bution in reducing our problem Out 
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standing examples of a continuing 
ampaign are the National Safety 
Council's “Operation Safety and the 
Advertising Council's “Stop Acci 
dents’ program In order te duly 
and minimize 
ot the efforts 
expended it is necessary for us to 


utilize these materials 


the possible dissipatt 


coordinate our publ information 
t 


activities at the state and local levels 

This Coordination can be placed in 
effect by the establishment of Officsa 
( rdinating agencies within the struc 
ture of government. We are fully 
cognizant that no one agency of 
government ts fully responsible for the 
solution of our probl n The answer 
seems to lie in coordination of our 


official agencies concerned with traffic 


accident prevention Ten of our states 


have established official coordinating 
agencies by legislative enactment, 32 
are established by executive order 


Many lack adequate budgets, direction 
and staff work. There is, obviously 
a great need for more consideration 
of this basic approach by our legisla 
tures, and state and local officials 


That bris me to the realm of 
Publi 
determines to establish a safety-organi 
zation within its structure, and has 





upport. Once a state or city 





proceeded to determine some means 
of coordination, as mentioned before 


it seems only obvious that there be 


included some sort of organized public 
support of the official agency and its 
program 

At the present time 29 states have 
statewide public support organizations 
but less than halt of them can _ be 
regarded as doing a full-time, inten 
sive, objective job of coping with 
traffic satety prol lems 

There are several reasons tor this 


faltering, most important of which is 
probably the almost nonexistence of 
iccident records and accident reporting 


thereby eliminating the factual in 
formation so necessary for any public 
support progran 

We are faced with the necessity of 
rededicating ourselves to the original 
Action Program of the President's 
Highway Safety Cont To estab 
lish both at the state and local level 
1 specif igency to determine the 
xtent of the probler and conse 
quently develop a specific official pro 
gram, incorporating all the technical 
divisions of this conference 

Ihe combination f a balanced 
othcial program combined with organ 
ized public support of that program 
will materially contribute to the re 
duction of the needless slaughter on 
our streets and highways THE END 


and 
GIVE YOU MORE 
DAY OR NIGHT/ 
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LAKE SHORE MARKERS 


DIV. OF LAKE SHORE PATTERN WKS. 
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ACCIDENT 
“VISUALIZER” 


1. Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 





2. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 


3 Size of Sections 

Counter Style, 14" wide x 22” 

long $6.95 
Brief Case Style, 9° wide x 

14" long 4.95 
Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 


Box 1142 
Trenton, N. J. 





Dept.-P 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. “Modern Signs for Modern 
Communities”: Catalog illustrates 
high-visibility signs for practically 
every traffic control need; street name 
plates, parking signs, and road signs. 
Signs are made of heavy, zine coated, 
Bonderized steel, finished with special 
baked enamel. Grote Mfg. Co., Inc. 


2. ‘“Scotchlite’”: Complete infor 
mation on how to make signs of the 
future, color keyed to meet your needs. 
Literature describes “Scotchlite” re 
flective sheeting. Minnesota Mining 
& Mfa. Co. 


3. Traffic Controllers: Bulletin 
gives details on controllers with one 
to three dials, the equivalent of three 
separate controllers for each intersec 
tion. Triple offset and total time cycle 
s accomplished on each dial. Eagle 
Signal Corp. 


4. 2-Way Radio Equipment for 
Fire Department: Brochure gives com- 
plete information on 2-way radio 
equipment for fire department instal 
atior General Electric Co. 


5. Air Raid Sirens: Federal Enter 
prises Bulletin 97 describes a line of 
sirens for air raid, fire and disaster, 
together with specifications for in 
stalling unified warning systems. Fed 
eral Ente rprises, Ine. 


6. How Cleanliness is Automatic 
with Waste Receptacles: Fully illus 
trated catalog describes waste recep- 
tacles, paper towel and tissue dis 
jennett Mfq. Co. 


pensers 

7. Sign Protection: A manual pre 

senting facts about signs and when 

they should be replaced, Well illus 

trated, it presents a complete inven 

tory of signs, and use and purpose of 
ne. Lyle Siqns, Inc. 
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Indiana Investigates 
Crash Injuries 

From Page 11 

were attributed to both chest and head 
injuries, since either injury would 
have been fatal 


Ten per cent died of crushing in- 
juries to the body in what were de 
scribed as “non-survivable’’ accidents. 
The remaining 4 per cent of the 
deaths were due to miscellaneous 
causes, such as drowning, fire, electro- 
cution, suffocation, and others. 


Driver and passenger fatalities were 
about equally divided—50.2 per cent 
drivers, and 49.7 per cent passengers. 
However, excluding the collisions in 
which the driver was alone in the 
vehicle, a breakdown of accidents in 
which two or more persons were pres- 
sent showed that 34 per cent of the 
fatal victims were drivers, 66 per cent 
were passengers. And of the 66 per 
cent passenger fatalities, 70 per cent 
were reported riding in the right-front 
seat when the crash happened. This, 
of course, substantiates the prevailing 
impression that the right-front seat is 
the most hazardous position in a motor 
vehicle. 

The victims do not always die of 
injuries suffered inside the car. I was 
amazed to learn of the number of 
deaths which have happened because 
the collision burst open the doors and 
forcefully ejected the occupants. Our 
researchers are convinced that in nu- 
merous instances the fatal injury was 
received outside the car, and that if 
the person could have been contained 
within the vehicle, he would have sur- 
vived 

Other pertinent findings were un- 
covered. For instance, only 16 per 
cent of the rural Indiana fatalities 
studied last year were classed as non- 
survivable. In another 18 per cent, it 
was questionable whether a human 
body could have survived the collision 
force. The remaining 66 per cent of 
the victims were killed in survivable 
collisions survivable because the 
impact did not collapse the vehicle 
in the area in which the victim was 


seated, and because the death was the 
direct result of the person being hurled 
violently against projections inside the 
Car, 

Thus, if 66 per cent of the fatalities 
are happening in survivable smashups, 
with another 18 per cent in a question- 
able category, it is a strong indication 
that many people are being killed 
needlessly, and that we have a wide 
area in which to work. I believe it is 
now reasonable to assume that reduc- 
tion of the severity of crash injury can 
be achieved, and that traffic casualties 
can be cut. 

However, I do not believe our lim- 
ted study is conclusive. The factors 
which must be considered in connec- 
tion with the Frankenstein-like prob- 
lems of modern traffic are many, with 
deep-lying ramifications. It would be 
foolhardy to say that we have assem- 
bled a// the facts. The program must 
be further developed, tested and ex- 
panded to be wholly effective. 

What is the future of Auto Crash 
Injury research ? 

My answer is that Auto Crash In- 
jury Research has a potentially great 
future. A positive, all-inclusive traffic 
safety program, it seems to me, is the 
master key for reducing the severe and 
unnecessary penalties of street and 
highway bloodletting. I sincerely be- 
lieve that Auto Crash Injury Research 
should be a part of such a well-bal- 
anced action program. 

We are on the threshold of some- 
thing which will help ease the pres- 
sure of the traffic ailments that plague 
all of us. The groundwork is being 
established now for what promises to 
be a lasting contribution to the preser- 
vation of life on the nation’s vast high- 
way network. 

It will require real, cooperative 
effort. Progress in the safety field 
doesn't just happen. The success or 
failure of crash injury study will de- 
pend on the degree of acceptance by 
the police administrator and other con- 
stituted officials, by the citizen groups 
interested in the endeavor, by the ex- 
ecutives and technical experts of the 
motor industry, and by the motoring 
public. 

Out of all this can come the great- 
est alliance ever conceived to combat 
the tragic drain of automobile deaths 
and injuries. For, in Auto Crash In- 
jury Research, we have an opportunity 
to be of service to the motor vehicle 
designer and builder—and to the pub- 
lic and ourselves—on a scale not here- 
tofore possible. 

It is an opportunity we dare not 
miss THE END 


Public Satety for December, 1952 





Ist Lieutenant 


| Llovd L.. Burke 


US.Army 


\ledal of Honor 
iyi ay 


Gap. 


ry 
a RED KOREAN strongpoint had stalled our attack; 
Lieutenant Burke saw that a breakthrough must be made. 


Rallying 35 men. he crept close to the enemy bunkers. He 


laid down a grenade barrage. Then he ran forward to an 








exposed knoll and opened a one-man pitched battle. He 
turned a light machine gun into the Red position. He 
caught live enemy grenades in mid-air and threw them 
back. Once he killed three men with his pistol. Before 
sunset Lieutenant Burke and 35 men had defeated 300, 


The lieutenant says: 


“Every day, men who fought in Korea are coming home. 
They're finding jobs— partly because they and you and I 
own nearly 50 billion dollars’ worth of Defense Bonds. 
For Bond savings—which protect our own families—are 
also building a vreat bac klog of national prosperity. Rea- 
son enough for investing in Bonds—don’'t you agree?” 
+ * * 

Now E Bonds earn more! |) All Series E Bonds bought after 
May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded semiannually! In- 


terest now starts after 6 months and is higher in the early years. 





2) All maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning after matu- 
rity—and at the new higher interest! Today, start investing in 


better-paying Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Peac ‘e is for the strong! bor peace and prospe rity save with | 5 S. De fense Bonds! 








